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Headline Hysterics 


BELIEVE it was Ronald Knox who 

said that certain converts expect 
the Pope to make an infallible pro- 
nouncement every morning before 
breakfast. There are many Catho- 
lics who would like the Church to 
do all their thinking for them. 
Sometimes you meet them on the 
street and immediately they ask 
what the Church thinks about 
Lilienthal or Mike Quill or Judith 
Coplon. When told that the Church 
doesn’t have any opinion, they walk 
away disappointed. It is a little too 
much to expect that the Archdiocese 
of New York or Boston should oper- 
ate a news-gathering agency for the 
publication and interpretation of 
the latest news. 

After all, Christ’s primary pur- 
pose in coming to earth was to atone 
for sin: teaching was secondary. In 
His teaching He intended to tell us 
all those points that are necessary 
for salvation. It is understandable, 
therefore, why the Holy Father has 
made no official pronouncement 
about Senator Hickenlooper’s “red 
herring” or about Alger Hiss and 
the “pumpkin papers.” They are 
not bound up with the salvation of 
the soul. 


On the other hand, it would be 
utterly incorrect to state that the 
Church has no interest in current 
affairs. That would-be the worst 
kind of secularism. But her inter- 
est usually takes the form of a state- 
ment of general moral principles. 
That is, she will explain why Com- 
munism is incompatible with Cath- 
olic doctrine but she will not at- 
tempt to judge this or that person 
in public life as a Communist. That 
is a question, not of 
principle but of fact, 
and she leaves it up 
to her followers to 
use their God-given intelligence to 
ascertain facts of current history. 
Indeed they have an obligation, ac- 
cording to their intelligence and 
station in life, to acquaint them- 
selves with the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth 
about current affairs. 

She loathes the pigheadedness of 
little minds. Dean Donald David 
of the Harvard Business School is 
alarmed at the lack of humility in 
certain business executives. He 
knows that in these days of labor 
troubles, the leaders of industry are 
sitting on a powder keg, yet many 
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of them arrogantly profess to 
“know all the answers” and so shut 
their ears to all admonition and ad- 
vice. This air of imperious self- 
confidence is not peculiar to the 
lords of commerce and trade: you 
will find it in the elevator-boy, the 
street-sweeper and the truck-driver. 
They will dilate on the security of 
the atom bomb with an infinitesimal 
amount of information and an in- 
finity of assurance. The Pope is in- 
fallible only in faith and morals but 
the soda-clerk at Liggett’s and the 
cleaner-upper at the Automat will 
probably prove to be far more versa- 
tile and pretentious. Indeed, Walt 
Whitman’s little people are living 
in the age of the gods. 


T us CuurRcH then pleads for hu- 
mility. Unless we are humbly re- 
ceptive to knowledge, we will not be 
of any help in the solution of the 
present problems. If we throw hu- 


mility into the ash-heap and shut 
our ears to new information, we will 
rot in the conceited arrogance of our 
half-baked platitudes, prejudices 


and emotional clichés. Left to his 
own passions and hare-brained no- 
tions, the individual becomes a 
monster. That is why Orestes 
Brownson maintained that Catholi- 
cism is so necessary to Democracy: 
its heaven-born teaching saves the 
people from the whims and caprices 
of private thinking. 

One question fogged by prejudice 
in America today is the right of free 
speech. I have met Catholics who 
seemed to think that the Church 
does not look kindly 
on free speech and 
that we ought to 
stifle it wherever er- 
ror threatens to rear its nasty head. 
However, it is aright that is precious 
to us American Catholics: without 
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it, our Church history would have 
been a record of frustration and 
persecution. As Americans, we real- 
ize that it is the basis of our politi- 
cal system. Contrary to the process 
in a dictatorship, we Americans can 
throw out an undesirable party in 
power through the instrumentality 
of free and public discussion. More- 
over, such freedom of discussion 
presents to the citizens new infor- 
mation and new solutions of old 
problems. It provides the materials 
for making sound judgments. It is 
not an end in itself but a means to 
an end: right thinking, and this 
goal necessarily colors and limits 
the right of free speech. 


Tue WHOLE question of free speech 
is so complex that an intelligent 
Catholic ought not to venture an 
opinion on the guilt of suspected 
violators unless he has carefully 
read the state of the law and the 
facts of the supposed violation. He 
ought to read beyond the hysterical 
headlines. Otherwise he will be one 
of those color-blind Catholics who 
see “red” everywhere and who con- 
vict a man on suspicion. Nor should 
he prejudge the Supreme Court of 
Red sympathies or Judge Medina of 
too much patience until he knows 
the legal limits of the right of free- 
dom of speech. Those cannot be 
compressed into headlines. 

For instance, there is the recent 
case involving Father Terminiello. 
So many Catholics pointed to it as 
positive proof that the Supreme 
Court was making the road easy for 
Communist activity. They read the 
headlines about the inflammatory 
speech, then they read the Court’s 
reversal of the original conviction 
and jumped to the conclusion that 
the “Roosevelt” Court was giving 
the green light to all subversive 
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speech-making. It is not so simple 
as all that. 

It seems that on February 7, 1946, 
the Rev. Arthur Terminiello deliv- 
ered a tirade in a Chicago audi- 
torium against “Queen Eleanor, 
Henry Adolph [sic] Wallace, Henry 
Morgenthau and Jews.” (A Catholic 
priest, Father Terminiello was un- 
der suspension at the time but was 

reinstated in June, 
Donny- 1947, after a public 
brook apology and is now 
Fair an assistant pastor.) 

A mob of 1,000 out- 
side the auditorium hurled bricks, 
stink-bombs, bottles and ice-picks 
through the windows and tried to 
break the doors. Both private in- 
dividuals and police were assaulted. 
Arrested under a Chicago ordinance, 
Father Terminiello was found guilty 
of a “diversion tending to a breach 
of the peace.” After two unsuc- 
cessful appeals in Illinois, he 
brought the case to the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. On May 16th of 
this year, the Court reversed the 
original conviction by a vote of 
5 to 4. 

It was a disconcerting decision. 
Mr. Justice Douglas, who wrote the 
majority opinion, said it was not 
necessary to decide the question of 
unlawfulness of the fiery speech. 
He revealed that the Court had dis- 
covered a technical defect in the 
trial judge’s instructions to the jury 
and the conviction was reversed on 
that score. The trial judge had de- 
fined a breach of the peace to in- 
clude speech “that stirs the public 
to anger, invites dispute, brings 
about a condition of unrest or cre- 
ates a disturbance.” That, said 
Justice Douglas, is absolutely incor- 
rect. He claimed that free speech 
frequently and lawfully invites dis- 
pute and may serve a good purpose 


even when it induces unrest and 
dissatisfaction with present condi- 
tions. 


D everss went further and defined 
a violation of free speech as words 
that are likely to “produce a clear 
and present danger of a serious sub- 
stantive evil that rises far above 
public inconvenience, annoyance or 
unrest.” The meaning is not sharp 
and clear. A riot is certainly unrest 
and seems to be tolerated unless it 
amounts to a serious substantive 
evil. And what might that be? A 
battle of the streets that suddenly 
turns into a revolution? A beer- 
hall Putsch? An attempted assassi- 
nation of the President? This defi- 
nition seems to countenance ex- 
treme disorder right up to the point 
where it gets out-of-hand and be- 
comes ungovernable. But surely at 
that point, it is useless to talk about 
questions of law. 

Justice Jackson had good reason 
to object on the ground that this 
dogma of absolute freedom for irre- 
sponsible and provocative utter- 
ances would paralyze local authori- 
ties in their attempt to stop the 
spread of Commu- 
nism. He warned Suicide 
that if the Supreme Pact 
Court does not tem- 
per its doctrinaire logic with a little 
practical wisdom, it will turn the 
Bill of Rights into a suicide pact. 
Certainly it was unfortunate that 
the Court decided the case on a 
technicality. The headline-readers, 
and they are legion, jumped to the 
conclusion that the Court had 
blessed rabble-rousing speeches like 
that in the Chicago auditorium. 

It is a pity that the Court, in- 
stead of emphasizing the “freeness” 
of speech did not stress the goal of 
free speech—the imparting of cor- 
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rect information. Never before was 
accurate information so imperative- 
ly necessary. Never before did men 
live by so many catchwords, lies, 
and prejudices in the face of so 
many gigantic issues clamoring for 
a rational solution. Dean Acheson 
is asked why we maintain a diplo- 
matic representative at Moscow but 
not at Madrid, and he replies by 
calling such an argument “dialec- 
tics.” Reactionaries call the lib- 
erals “Stalinoids,” “Gulliberals” 
and the liberals retort with “witch- 
hunters” and “fascists.” Both sides 
twist one poor word a thousand 
ways, quote words out of context, 
appeal to base emotions and in gen- 
eral rely on almost any device but 
rational discussion. In all this 
storm and stress of name-calling 
and vituperation between the two 
opposing factions, it is almost im- 
possible‘ to get accurate informa- 
tion about the issues involved. 


Anovuns point that is often men- 
tioned is: what is the Catholic atti- 
tude on academic freedom? The 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors is deluged with com- 
plaints from teachers who have 
been expelled from colleges or de- 
nied promotion because of their 
political views or activities. The 
right of free speech is often bound 
up with property rights, and it is 
hard to see any obli- 
gation on the part 
of private colleges to 
offer facilities to, or 
hire the services of any professor. 
The college is free to hire whom it 
will. However, the situation is dif- 
ferent in state-owned colleges and 
universities. There the professor 
has a claim to consideration if he 
possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions. If he expresses Communistic 
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views, he must be released. Our 
American system does not recognize 
a right of free speech in one who 
seeks the overthrow of the system. 
It may tolerate a Communist Party 
in order to keep its enemies in pub- 
lic view but such a balancing of 
conveniences is not necessary in the 
case of a college. Yet here also 
there is the necessity of fair and 
honest hearing. Doubtless, many 
innocent victims have already been 
thrown out along with the real Com- 
munists. 

Academic freedom does not mean 
that public schools must present to 
their students all forms and kinds 
of books and periodicals. Archi- 
bald MacLeish described as “au- 
thoritarian and unconstitutional” 
the action of the New York City 
Board of Education in banning The 
Nation magazine from the list of 
periodicals approved for school 
libraries. Francis T. Spalding, State 
Commissioner of Education in New 
York State, upholding this ban said: 
“There is no statute which requires 
a board to purchase or accept a par- 
ticular periodical, nor even . . . to 
purchase or accept any periodical 
at all.” 

The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has received its share of 
abuse since its inception. Other 
Congressional investigating com- 
mittees have also been denounced. 
Many Catholics feel that these com- 
mittees operate on a fascistic pat- 
tern and are intolerable because 
they cause mental anguish and hu- 
miliation to certain persons who 
have to undergo the ordeal of ex- 
amination. 

Yet this right of Congress is ven- 
erable and necessary. Early in our 
history it was discovered that Con- 
gress could not do its work prop- 
erly unless it had a free hand. In 
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dictatorships, a legislator can be 
taken out and shot; but a Congress- 
man can be displaced only by Con- 
gress or by the voters at the next 
election. Today es- 
pecially such inves- 
tigating power is 
needed to keep the 
standards of democracy high and to 
prevent that chaos that is the soil of 
Communism. 


Shoot 
Senators? 


Oxe oF the few checks on that in- 
vestigating power is that no one 
need answer a question if the an- 
swer would render him liable to 
criminal prosecution. However, hu- 
mmiliation cannot be pleaded as a 
ground for refusal to answer. As 


David Cushman Coyle says: “Con- 
gress cannot confine its nourish- 
ment to milk from contented cows.” 
It is unfortunate that certain indi- 
viduals must suffer but it seems 
necessary in order that the system 


survive. That is not to exculpate 
all Congressional committees of any 
misconduct. Mr. Thomas has been 
rather high-handed and has treated 
certain American citizens with un- 
becoming brusqueness. But each 
investigation must be judged on its 
merits without opposition to the 
merits of the tradition itself. 

The investigations into Commu- 
nist activity in America are some- 
thing more than the “red herrings” 
described by Mr. Truman. To meet 
the menace, however, more than 
strong-arm methods are needed. It 
is an ideology and must be fought 
on the level of ideas. How many 
Loyalty Day paraders know any- 
thing about the teachings of Marx? 
Secondly, it is an organized pro- 
gram of subtle subversive activity. 
To grapple with that, the Catholic 
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needs a mass of information to be 
gathered from radio, books and 
newspapers. He needs far more 
than an emotional, undiscerning 
anti-Communist hysteria which 
strikes the innocent as often as the 
guilty. 


Asove all, the crisis demands that 
the Catholic live by the rules of his 
faith. We cannot declare a mora- 
torium on moral obligations until 
the peril is passed. In the ardor of 
the chase, it is so easy to feel that 
the end will justify the means and 
that any manner of trickery and de- 
ceit should be used against these 
unscrupulous plotters. But it is 
better to lose the 

battle than to lose No Moral 
honor. There are,for Moratorium 
instance, in certain 

labor unions, Catholics who resort 
to double-dealing and chicanery in 
order to oust the Commies: some- 
times they will bring pressure to 
bear on a man who is guilty only 
by “association” with Communist 
friends. There is never a time when 
we can afford to cut corners or to 
practice any morality save that of 
Jesus Christ. We profess to have 
buried our love of trickery at Bap- 
tism. 

It might also be kept in mind that 
much anti-Communist activity to- 
day is directed by politicians. To 
keep our fingers from getting 
burned we can recall that the gen- 
eral level of political morality is not 
very high. It is precarious to fight 
for a good cause in bad company. 
Maybe the Communists are diaboli- 
cal liars, devoid of any concept of 
justice. Even so—we are the light 
of the world. “Let justice be done 
though the heavens fall.” 





“Americanism”: 


By JAMEs M. 


HE TIME has come—it may seem 
to have come and gone —to 
speak plainly about the supposedly 
heretical movement named “Ameri- 
canism.” It was the subject of vio- 
lent controversy half a century ago, 
but since then it has been pretty 
much forgotten. The disturbance 
should never have arisen. “This 
storm,” said the meteorologist, 
when the elements had played him 
false, “this storm ought not to be 
here.” The storm of “American- 
ism” ought never to have happened. 
It was artificially produced. Its 
sound and fury signified nothing. 
There was no heresy and no schism. 
From Rome in 1897 Msgr. Wil- 
liam O’Connell (later Cardinal) who 
had succeeded his namesake Denis 
as head of the American College, 
writing of the deposed rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington, 
said: “Keane is here and there is 
talk of Americanism — whatever 
that is; a high official told me that 
all the difficulty was coming from 
France not from America.” The 
Abbé Félix Klein, around and about 
whose devoted head the hurricane 
blew, in ’Américanisme (the fourth 
volume in his Memoirs) uses the 
subtitle “Une Hérésie Fantéme,” bor- 
rowing it from George Fonsegrive, 
editor of Quinzaine. That great edi- 
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As far as facts are concerned, Father Gillis 
might almost have written this book review 
without looking at the book. He was a 
Paulist student when the Encyclical on 
Americanism appeared. Father Elliott was 
one of his masters and an intimate friend for 
thirty years. With Cardinal Gibbons and the 
other principal dramatis personae he was 
well acquainted and with most of them he 
had repeated intimate conversations on the 
subject here under discussion. But he is 
heavily indebted to the Abbé Klein for 
the abundant historical documentation in 
P Américanisme. 





tor, one of a group of journalistic 
giants of those days, Fonsegrive, the 
two Veuillots, Brunetiére, Huys- 
mans in France; Wilfrid Ward and 
Canon Barry in England, all had the 
acumen to see that “Americanism” 
was not American, that it was po- 
litical rather than theological, and 
that the agitation against Father 
Hecker, Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Dr. John J. Keane 
and almost all the hierarchy in the 
United States was prompted by na- 
tionalistic and racial jealousy rath- 
er than by zeal for orthodoxy. 


‘Tews BOOK that brought the con- 
flict to a focus, Is Father Hecker 
a Saint? by the Abbé Maignen, a 
“religious” who piously invoked 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
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Mary, was, as the Abbé Klein says, 
“a veritable arsenal of truncated 
quotations, false interpretations, 
contradictions, inventions and of 
intentional or unintentional false- 
hoods.” Americanism, said Maignen, 
is an organized conspiracy with 
passwords, tactics and strategy clev- 
erly calculated to destroy Catholi- 
cism and to substitute in its place a 
combination of materialism and il- 
luminism. Those who knew Hecker 
and the American hierarchy could 
not but agree with Fonsegrive cela 
préte a sourire. Maignen’s pro- 
monarchical and anti - republican 
prejudice, mated with theological 
hatred had produced a tertium quid 
as ridiculous as it was monstrous, 
a bugaboo, a nightmare. 

Unable to obtain an imprimatur 
from the Archbishop of Paris, 
Maignen contrived somehow to get 
one from Father Albertus Lepidi, 
O.P., Master of the Sacred Palace. 
Cardinal Barnabo papal Secretary 
of State later declared that neither 
he nor the Pope knew anything 
about that Vatican imprimatur. 
Later also, Lepidi admitted that he 
had confused the Americanism of 
France with that of America. 


Tes QUESTION whether M. Maignen 
could have been in good faith would 
seem to find its answer in an inci- 
dent related by the Abbé Klein. 
Maignen reproduced in Vérité (!) 
what he claimed to be Denis O’Con- 
nell’s repudiation of Father Heck- 
er’s theories of the spiritual life. 
There had been no repudiation and 
no hint of repudiation. O’Connell 
protested that extracts from some of 
his letters and from a speech he had 
made at Fribourg were so dishon- 
estly juggled that the result was 
“the most striking example of bad 
faith I have ever experienced.” 
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Yet in the minds of a considerable 
number of the French clergy and 
some members of the French hier- 
archy, Américanisme was held a 
“menace,” a “new gnosticism,” a 
“mélange of monstrous errors.” 
The Americans, it was alleged, 
aimed at “changing the form of the 
Church, modifying its dogmas, ad- 
justing it to the demands of modern 
society,” whittling down Catholic 
doctrine to suit the Protestant mind. 
The purpose of Hecker and the bish- 
ops he influenced was said to be 
nothing less than to found a new re- 
ligion. The basis of that religion 
was to be naturalism; it would dis- 
pense with the sacraments and all 
other instruments of grace, and 
over-emphasize the immediate con- 
tact of the soul with the Holy Ghost 
to such a degree as to do away with 
the office of spiritual director. 

In the line of Church administra- 
tion, the objective was to put an end 
to the ascendancy of the Latin races 
and substitute the dominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon. One particularly fren- 
zied foe of “Américanisme,”’ Dr. 
Georges Périés, disgruntled profes- 
sor of Canon Law who had been dis- 
charged from the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, returning to 
France, sounded the solemn warn- 
ing that “this deadly pestilence 
[cette peste si funeste] threatens 
to spread its contagion over two 
worlds.” 


A PARTICULAR béte noire of the 
anti-Americanists was the Congress 
of Religions at the 1893 World’s 
Fair in Chicago, at which Dr. Keane 
had appeared on the platform with 
Protestants, Jews, Buddhists, Mo- 








Souvenirs de l’Abbé Félix Klein. Une 
Hérésie Fantéme: l’Américanisme. Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1949. 
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hammedans, Taoists and other 
heathen. Participation by Catholics 
in such a Congress was doubtless 
open to criticism and perhaps to 
condemnation, but with the inevita- 
ble tendency of the anti-American 
group to go to extremes, a French 
priest, M. Henri Delassus, author of 
an incredible book, Americanism 
and the anti-Christian Conspiracy, 
went on to denounce two other Con- 
gresses, one at Reims, the other at 
Bourges, which had been held with 
archiepiscopal sanction. 

When Dr. Keane in an address at 
the International Congress of Cath- 
olic Scholars in Brussels in 1894 
said, “‘to love God it is not necessary 
to hate those who love Him in a dif- 
ferent way,” and “loyalty to our 
faith does not imply hatred of those 
who do not share it,” a Catholic 
journal (this time German, the 
Katholisches Kirchenblatt of Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau) declared the sen- 
timent “scandalous to Catholic 
ears.” 

Perhaps worst of all was the sanc- 
timoniousness of the heresy-hunt- 
ers. M. Maignen, for example, at- 
tempting to find a publisher for the 
English translation of his attack on 
Hecker, explained that his high and 
holy purpose was to acquaint 
American Catholics with the dan- 
gers into which they were being led 
by their own hierarchy! For com- 
ment upon that precious bit of mock 
naiveté we shall have to fall back 
again upon Fonsegrive’s cela préte a 
sourire—‘It is to smile.” Or is it 
to weep? 


Anse KLEIN recalls these facts 
without animosity or resentment, 
though he, perhaps even more than 
Hecker, had been the object of at- 
tack. He succumbs rarely if at all 
to the temptation to moralize, 
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though, to tell the truth, a little 
moralizing would have done no 
harm. It might have served the 
purpose of warning Catholics, 
especially ecclesiastical Catholics 
against the danger and the evil of 
odium theologicum. 

But this story of l’Américanisme 
is on the whole more stimulating 
than depressing. Not all France (or 
for that matter Belgium and Ger- 
many) was antagonistic to the ideas 
of Hecker, Gibbons, Keane, Ireland. 
At the height of the controversy the 
Abbé Klein, who had been lecturer 
at the Institute of Paris, was nomi- 
nated as assistant professor. The 
entire board of directors—save one 
—that is two cardinals, five arch- 
bishops, thirty bishops, voted for 
him. The Abbé’s association with 
the American “heretics” seems not 
to have counted against him. 


Tem Americanism would have 
been a “shot in the arm” to Euro- 
pean Catholicism. If, fifty years 
ago, the Church in France had 
adopted some of the methods of the 
Church in the United States, we 
should not now in 1949 be reading 
such embarrassing documents as 
that of Father Godin’s France 
Pagan? and the pastoral letter, 
Growth or Decline? by the late Car- 
dinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris. 
The state of affairs in which priests 
must become miners, factory hands, 
day laborers in order to obtain ac- 
cess to the people might not have 
happened if the Catholics of France 
had appropriated rather than repu- 
diated American methods. 

The better journalists as well as 
the wiser theologians in France 
looked with favor upon true Ameri- 
canism. Four great perodicals, 
Correspondant, Revue du Clergé 
Francais, Quinzaine and Revue 
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Bénédictine, and the more purely 
secular journal Revue des Deux 
Mondes, under the illustrious Bru- 
netiére, had all published eulogistic 
articles on Hecker before the storm 
broke, and they remained faithful 
throughout. The Abbé Klein adds 
that a hundred more French peri- 
odicals could be named as “on our 
side.” Brunetiére, perhaps. the 
greatest editor of his time in all 
Europe, being warmly received by 
the Holy Father said, “The question 
over there is whether one can be at 
the same time an American and a 
good Catholic.” “Why not?” said 
His Holiness. 


Ti PRINCIPAL journalistic oppo- 
nents of Hecker, and in particular 
of what was wrongly held to be 
“Heckerisme” were Civiltd Cattolica 
in Rome, Etudes in Paris and Stim- 
men aus Maria Laach in Munich. 
(Stimmen aus Maria Laach has 
since passed from the Jesuits to the 
Benedictines and has been renamed 
Stimmen der Zeit.) Among the Do- 
minicans Revue Thomiste was also 
disinclined to favor the American 
cause, but its opposition was ex- 
pressed with less vigor than that of 
the Jesuit periodicals. It need hard- 
ly be remarked that American Jesu- 
its, with few if any exceptions do 
not follow the views of the Euro- 
pean Jesuit journalists of a half cen- 
tury ago. A great many enthusias- 
tic commendations of Paulist work 
and Paulist methods over the last 
twenty-five years came from Jesuits 
to the present writer while editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. He is proud 
and happy to be the recipient of 
honorary degrees from three Ameri- 
can Jesuit universities. Such ap- 
probation he takes to have been ex- 
tended to the Paulists and their 
work rather than to himself. 


N ENGLAND a valiant defender of 

the American idea was The Cath- 
olic Times of London and Liverpool. 
Its editor wrote: “There are persons 
for whom every custom and institu- 
tion of the past is a sacred principle 
which cannot without treason or 
folly be called in question or even 
discussed. Times may change, 
thrones may fall, social ideals may 
take on new forms, but your idola- 
tor of the past counts all that as 
nothing. . . . The methods in use 
when Europe was Catholic must not 
be modified. You must act toward 
a republic in which power is in the 
hands of the people as you would to- 
ward a monarchy in which the peo- 
ple have no power. . . . Such would 
seem to be the mind of certain 
Frenchmen in regard to what is 
called ‘Americanism.’ They see in 
it no good and much evil. They at- 
tack it and in almost all their at- 
tacks they represent it falsely. In 
vain do the chief French Catholic 
journals explain; explanations are 
not listened to. On the Continent 
the Church is enslaved. With us in 
England and in America she is free. 
. . . Catholics in America looking 
across the Atlantic see a Europe 
fundamentally hostile to the 
Church. They contrast the tyranny 
which weighs upon the Church 
abroad with the freedom she enjoys 
under the Stars and Stripes. They 
want no survival in America of the 
old political conditions which have 
been such a scourge to the Church 
in Europe.” 

With even more verve and elo- 
quence Pierre Veuillot in the Uni- 
vers of Paris came to the defense 
of the American idea. “Properly 
understood,” he wrote, “everyone is 
Américaniste who thinks it desira- 
ble to make progress, to attempt re- 
form instead of remaining fixed in 
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the somnolence of old customs. As 
soon as one tries to improve upon 
the status quo, he is held to be 
‘Américaniste.’ . . . It is easier to ut- 
ter an epithet or a cry of alarm than 
to engage in discussion.” 


Leven these two passages (with 
a nod of recognition to the Abbé 
Klein) because those editors, one 
English the other French, caught 
the right idea of “Americanism.” 
The only kind of Americanism that 
really exists or ever did exist (at 
least here in the United States) is 
not a matter of doctrine or even of 
discipline; it has to do with man- 
ners, customs, modes of thought, 
temperament, racial characteristics. 
The Church is not Latin exclusively 
or Gallic or Germanic or Nordic or 
Celtic but Catholic. “Europe is the 
faith, and the faith is Europe,” says 
Hilaire Belloc. In the sense in which 
he explains the phrase it may be 
true, but as it stands it could be 
called a denial of the Catholicity of 
the Church. It would not be wise 
nor would it be true to preach to 
Asiatics that Europe is the faith. If 
a missionary were to tell prospective 
converts in China, Japan, India, 
Africa that they first must become 
Europeanized, he would be guilty of 
the error that was rejected at the 
first Council of the Church in Jeru- 
salem in the year 50. Similarly, to 
tell an American of Anglo-Saxon, 
German or Slavic or Scandinavian 
origin that he must accept the Cath- 
olic faith, if at all, with Italian or 
French or Spanish coloration, would 
be to localize and nationalize Ca- 
tholicism. 


Many of the customs and tradi- 
tions of European Catholics have no 
essential connection with the Cath- 
olic faith. The Church in Europe 
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fifty years ago was heavily weighted 
with monarchical and aristocratic 
encrustations. Americanism, truly 
understood, means no more than 
that Americans, in the Church or 
coming to the Church, need not be- 
come monarchists or royalists or 
aristocrats. Americans in 1783 had 
given the King his congé. To this 
day we Catholics in America feel no 
urge to bring back a king, or to re- 
establish the obsolete and decadent 
institutions which our immigrants 
left behind. Let the Europeans hold 
the faith and practice religion with- 
in the framework of European cus- 
toms. As for us, we feel freer and 
make more progress under the Bill 
of Rights, the Preamble to the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 


I. THERE is another dominant note 
to “Heckerism” it is that psycho- 
logically as well as politically we 
must take the Americans where we 
find them. If I wish to convince a 
man of the existence of God, it is not 
absolutely essential that I begin 
with the traditional Five Proofs of 
Aquinas or Aristotle. I may come 
to those standard arguments later, 
but I can start just as well, perhaps 
better, with a pebble, a leaf, a 
flower, an elephant, a gnat, the 
structure of the eye or the back of 
abeetle. The proof of God can start 
anywhere. 

So can the proof of Catholicism. 
Father Hecker’s idea was that to 
persuade and convert an American 
Protestant, a good place to begin is 
with his own nature, his intelli- 
gence, his free will, his sense of lib- 
erty, his conviction of the dignity 
of the human soul. In Aspira- 
tions of Nature and Questions of the 
Soul Hecker argued from the mind 
and soul of man to the necessity and 
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the fact of the Church. To say that 
we must argue from grace to nature 
and not from nature to grace, from 
God to man and not from man to 
God is like telling a European who 
wishes to come to America that he 
must start from Lisbon because 
Columbus did so, or an American 
that he must approach Rome from 
Jerusalem because that was the 
route taken by SS. Peter and Paul. 


Tusse WERE attacks upon Hecker 
(and with him upon virtually the 
whole hierarchy in America) not 
only on the ground of method, but 
on the more serious accusation of 
heresy. Upon examination these 
charges also disintegrate, as Abbé 
Klein shows. We need not go into 
that matter. Suffice it to say that in 
the Encyclical on Americanism, 
“Testem Benevolentiae” of the 22d 
of January, 1899, there was no state- 
ment that Hecker or Gibbons or Ire- 
land or Keane or any one else had 
held heretical doctrines. The Pope 
said merely that “the book entitled 
The Life of Isaac Thomas Hecker, 
chiefly through the action of those 
who have undertaken to publish and 
interpret it in a foreign language, 
has excited no small controversy on 
account of certain opinions which 
are introduced concerning the man- 
ner of leading a Christian life. ... 
We cannot approve the opinions 
which some persons comprise under 
the head of Americanism.” Some 
persons but not the Pope himself. 
The Life of Father Hecker, by Fa- 
ther Walter Elliott, had been in cir- 
culation for ten years before being 
translated into French. It carried 
the imprimatur of Archbishop Cor- 
rigan of New York, who, to say the 
least, did not see eye to eye with 
Gibbons and Ireland and Keane. No 
charges had been made against the 


Life on the ground of unorthodoxy. 
After the appearance of the Encycli- 
cal, the Life was submitted both at 
Rome and in New York for correc- 
tion. No corrections were made. 
The complete accordance of Heck- 
er’s doctrine with the teaching of 
the Church is demonstrated by the 
Abbé Klein who gives a chapter to 
the text of the Encyclical with foot- 
notes from Hecker’s writings. 


F URTHER information about the 
Encyclical, how it happened to be 
written, who were its ghost writers, 
how the Holy Father toned down 
some of their expressions, adding a 
conciliatory introduction and con- 
clusion of his own, may all be found 
in this interesting volume of the 
Abbé Klein. Suffice it here to note 
that Hecker’s teachings on the re- 
ligious vows, on the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost in the souls of men, 
on nature and grace, and on various 
other elements in the spiritual life 
are quite in conformity with the 
doctrine of the great masters, Lalle- 
mant, S.J., Augustin Baker, O.S.B., 
Surin, S.J., Balthazar Alvarez, S.J. 
(St. Teresa’s director), St. Teresa 
herself, St. John of the Cross, St. 
Catherine of Genoa, St. Francis de 
Sales, all of whom Father Hecker 
read again and again until they had 
become part of his mental and spir- 
itual being. 


I. Is noteworthy that no sequel to 
the Encyclical was necessary; there 
was no Quadragesimo Anno after 
Testem Benevolentiae. On the con- 
trary, in April, 1902, Leo XIII wrote 
to Cardinal Gibbons and to the other 
archbishops and bishops in the 
United States a letter overflowing 
with admiration for the progress of 
the Church in our land. The Holy 
Father did not hesitate to make in 
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this letter a comparison that must 
have galled the antagonists of 
Americanism. After speaking of 
the “manifold and various consola- 
tions” he had received from Amer- 
ica (I italicize) “during the twenty- 
five years of Our reign” he went on 
to say that “at no moment [conse- 
quently not even during the Ameri- 
canism controversy] has Our joy 
been blighted, but on the contrary it 
has been heightened from day to 
day as the progress of the Catholic 
faith among you became more and 
more splendid.” After many more 
eulogistic words, the Holy Father 
continued, “While almost all the 
nations which during a long series 
of centuries professed the Catholic 
faith have undergone change and 
suffered grievous vicissitudes, the 
state of your churches possessing as 
it were a flourishing youth, rejoices 
Our mind and overwhelms it with 
joy.” 


P ove Leo added some pleasant 
words about the sort of work the 
Paulists in particular have been try- 


ing todo. “To instruct non-Catho- 
lics,” he said, “and to lead them 
back to the truth, you [the hier- 
archy] have wisely decided to 
choose from amongst the clergy 
wise and virtuous men to go about 
the land, to speak in public in 
churches and elsewhere and in 
familiar intercourse with enquirers 
resolve their difficulties. This is a 
truly excellent work, and We know 
that it has already produced many 
good results.” 

Three months after the appear- 
ance of the Encyclical, Archbishop 
Ireland made a triumphal tour of 
France, Belgium, England and Ire- 
land, preached the Panegyric of St. 
Joan of Arc at Rouen, delivered half 
a dozen stirring speeches in Paris 
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and a year later, as official delegate 
of the United States Government, 
made the address at the unveiling of 
the statue of Lafayette in the Gar- 
den of the Tuileries. Being invited 
by the Dominicans to speak at the 
granting of degrees in their college 
at Arcueil, he responded with a 
“vibrant address” in which as in all 
his other talks in France, says the 
Abbé Klein, “he communicated to 
the youth of the land his own love 
of action, optimism, confidence in 
God and faith in the progress of 
man and of religion. This present 
reviewer is reminded by those words 
of a letter he received at that time 
from a dear friend at the Grand 
Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris, 
telling of the rush of the French 
students to congratulate the Ameri- 
cans on having such a powerful ex- 
ponent of the faith and the spirit of 
Catholics in the United States. 


A, ABOUT the same time, the saint- 
ly Dr. Keane who had been “in- 
vited” to Rome and had lived there 
under the eye of the Pope, was re- 
habilitated (if that is the word) and 
rewarded with the Archbishopric of 
Dubuque. Dr. Denis O’Connell, rec- 
tor of the North American College 
in Rome, who had more than any 
other individual fought the Ameri- 
cans’ battle in France, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Italy, was made rector 
of the University at Washington, 
later Auxiliary Bishop of San Fran- 
cisco and finally Bishop of Rich- 
mond. The Paulists instead of suc- 
cumbing to what their enemies had 
expected would be a fatal blow, 
have gone ahead with ever increas- 
ing numbers, devising or adopting 
without hindrance from Rome al- 
ways newer methods for the accom- 
plishment of the particular work 
for which they were established. 
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S° THE story of “Americanism,” 
which was as the Abbé Klein 
says, “in many respects attristante,” 
is a cause for rejoicing. The happy 
condition of the Church in North 
America we may attribute to the use 
of ways and means and methods 
once characterized as “American- 
ism” and condemned as heretical by 
critics, most of whom had never had 
so much as a “look-see” at the 
Church in the United States. For 
the progress of the faith among us 
we have to thank under God, Father 
Hecker and those members of the 
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hierarchy, clergy, and laity, who 
upheld him and his ideals at the 
time when the going was hard, fifty 
years ago. Special credit is due to 
the ever faithful and valiant Abbé 
Klein for the good fight he fought in 
those difficult days, and for his 
latest service to the cause, this 
lucid and comprehensive account of 
“Americanism.” It is good to know 
that the Abbé has secured the as- 
sistance of a number of friends to 
enable him to publish an English 
translation. It will be thrilling 
reading for all Americans. 


Beyond These Roofs 


By FRANCES FRIESEKE 


Rev roofs, red walls, 


Green shutters and green shades, 

Row upon row, low, tranquil, maple framed, 
With flashes on the poplar, breeze in the willow, 
Sheen in the linden that stands on the hill, 
And way beyond, more trees, more green, 
Leaves to the sky where white clouds shift— 
So, from my window my eyes look on, 
Deeper, higher, beyond wing beat, 

And see more roof golden with thatch, 
Crowned with proud iris, nested in leaves, 
Shimmer of birch, shiver of pines, 

Bristling of yew by the chapel gate, 

And up on the hill under chestnut fans 

You and I standing together, 


Daring no word, 


Daring no look away from the fields, 
Looking beyond and touching hands, 
Looking beyond to the sea. 





Freedom Frontier 


A Report from Czechoslovakia 


By Davin WESLEY SOPER 


I THE volume, Civilization on 
Trial, Arnold J. Toynbee, whom I 
was privileged to interview in Lon- 
don in 1947, has stressed the role of 
mediator which Europe seems now 
summoned to play—between East- 
ern and Western titans, the United 
States and the Soviet Union. It is 
clear to everyone that the immedi- 
ate future will largely be dominated 
by these vigorous competitors. The 
thought of examining at first hand 
the frontier common to East and 
West began, as I read Toynbee, to 
take form in my mind. And where 
better to scrutinize the giant an- 
tagonists than in the noble little 
country so deeply orientated to the 
West yet so recently engulfed by 
the East, Czechoslovakia? 

From a slightly altered perspec- 
tive, it would be as true to say that 
this troubled nation has been, from 
time out of mind, profoundly ori- 
ented to Russia, and only recently 
influenced by Europe, for beyond 
doubt Czechoslovakia’s Slavic peo- 
ples have long borne toward Holy 
Russia much the same mixed senti- 





“The Germans were only stupid; they per- 
formed their butcheries in public. But the 


Russians are crafty... .” 





ment that Cuba, or Mexico, or Can- 
ada has felt toward the United 
States. 

My destination was therefore 
Prague, whose workers and intellec- 
tuals might be best qualified as 
common interpreters of the opposed 
cultures. Indeed I was fully aware 
that there exists in fact not one 
Western civilization but two, that 
the economic, political, and spirit- 
ual future of the West is not as yet 
determined. The Western soul is 
the prize for which faith and no- 
faith are still at war. 

If the conflict between Russian 
Communism, originally atheist, and 
American Democracy, originally 
Christian, is important, the similar 
controversy within Western ideol- 
ogy is not less so. Is Communist 
Russia going to convert the West 
to atheism, or is the West going to 
re-convert Russia, and itself, to 
Christianity? The question, what 


David Wesley Soper, $.T.B., Ph.D., Chairman of the Department 
of Religion, Beloit College, Wisconsin, spent some time in 
Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1947, where he interviewed 
representatives from all classes of that Communist dominated 
country. Dr. Soper is a member of the Methodist Church. 
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is to be the nature of Western lead- 
ership?” will be answered one way 
or the other, and upon the answer 
will hang the outcome of the East- 
West controversy. 


Too NOT wish to imply that re- 
ligion is the only, or even the most 
immediate, level upon which East- 
West adjustment will be made; it 
is, however, a defining one. On the 
related levels of social structure, 
economic arrangment, and political 
policy adjustment is also inevitable: 
hence these controversial themes re- 
ceived careful scrutiny along with 
religion in the series of planned in- 
terviews. 

Whether the Soviet Union or the 
United States emerges the perma- 
nent victor, should either do so, the 
conqueror will have found it neces- 
sary to steal his competitor’s thun- 
der. I believe that, if the West 


wins, it will do so, in part, by ac- 
quiring from regimented Russia, 
and putting into practice in a con- 
text of freedom, the economic broth- 


erhood of man. Should the East 
prove the victor, it can only do so, 
I think, by becoming more spiritual- 
ly Christian than the West. 

Indeed, it is well to remember 
that, in writers like Nicholas Ber- 
dyaev, whom I was privileged to in- 
terview on these issues before his 
death last March, one learns that 
the Russia of the past two centu- 
ries has been more profoundly spir- 
itual in its mentality than Europe, 
that the East has always regarded 
the West as the more legalistic and 
materialistic, a lesser breed without 
the law. 

If Christ and Antichrist are strug- 
gling for the soul of the West, they 
are clearly competing for the soul 
of the East as well. Appearances 
are often deceiving; the noisy bat- 
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tle is seldom the real one. Beyond 
the tumult and the shouting it 
seems reasonably certain that Chris- 
tianity has not won an altogether 
decisive victory in the West, nor 
Antichrist an altogether permanent 
one in the East. 


I. MUST also be said that the work- 
ing capital of Communist ideology 
has been demonstrably borrowed 
from Christianity. Toynbee has 
written that Marxism borrowed its 
two basic ideas, ecumenicity (“Go 
ye ... and teach all nations”) and 
humanitarianism (“Give ye them to 
eat!”) from Christ, without ac- 
knowledging the Source, but failed 
to borrow the third idea which 
would have made the other two 
work—this world viewed as “one 
province in the Kingdom of God.” 

If Toynbee’s statement is true, it 
is Christianity which has bestowed 
its only creative principle upon its 
Eastern competitor. And this fact, 
if it be true, contains hope, for it 
suggests that Absalom will again be 
defeated by his father David, that 
the older and more inclusive wis- 
dom will absorb the younger and 
the less inclusive. Even on purely 
pragmatic ground, the more com- 
pletely relevant philosophy must, 
sooner or later, overwhelm the less 
relevant. 

It may be too early to draw even 
tentative conclusions from the frag- 
ments of fact and opinion I have 
gathered in Czechoslovakia, from 
twenty-five interviews with peas- 
ants, factory-workers, coal miners, 
merchants, Communist Party offi- 
cials, and Church leaders. Yet four 
clear ideas have emerged from the 
study and impressed themselves 
upon my mind. It may be of value 
to list these four factors, while they 
are sharply focused. 
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geome to plan, I traveled from 
Prague to Amsterdam, to the 
sessions and personalities of the 
World Council of Churches. I lim- 
ited my investigations there to in- 
terviews with persons representing 
characteristic Eastern and Western 
Christian thought, and to an at- 
tempt to assess the over-all mean- 
ing of the World Assembly as an 
agent of affirmative faith in a nega- 
tive century. 

Let me, then, present briefly the 
four conclusions I have drawn, for 
whatever they may be worth. They 
may serve as guides to further 
study. If they are, even in part true, 
they constitute a fairly suggestive 
picture of the European, perhaps of 
the world, problem in our time. The 
Czechs have an adage: “He who 
rules Bohemia rules Europe.” Pos- 
sibly we may say, “He who under- 
stands present-day Czechoslovakia 
understands the world war between 
East and West, now casting a long 
shadow over the future.” 

The first clear factor is the 
Czechs’ deep fear, aged in blood for 
a thousand years, of all things Ger- 
man, and their accompanying sus- 
picion, since Munich, that the 
United Nations, in particular Eng- 
land and France, might at any 
time re-arm Germany and sacrifice 
Czechoslovakia to further Western 
ends. 

However much Russia may be 
hated, she is looked upon in many 
quarters as Czechoslovakia’s only 
protection against Germany. One 
Czech described the situation rather 
well in these words: “Czechoslo- 
vakia is like a football, kicked first 
by the West and then by the East. 
All we want is freedom and peace. 
You cannot possibly imagine how 
much these two treasures mean to 
us. We would pay any price to 
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secure them. For three centuries 
we were the plaything of Austria- 
Hungary. At the end of World 
War I, Woodrow Wilson presented 
to us our national independence, 
but he gave Germany too many con- 
cessions, too many chances to re- 
arm and destroy us. Allowed to 
grow strong once more, Germany 
will again plunge Europe into a 
bath of blood. If the Germans 
could, they would annihilate us al- 
together, even now. 

“For ten years we lost our free- 
dom, seven years to Germany, and, 
after a short breathing spell, now 
again to Russia. We are ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether 
millstone; we live between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. There are 
only twelve million of us, but we 
love our own culture; we want to 
live our own life.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt recently 
urged that the world not too quickly 
forget that twice in less than fifty 
years Germany had turned Europe 
into a vale of sorrows. The Czechs, 
at least, will not forget. 


‘Ten SECOND, similar factor is the 
Czech’s keen desire for deliverance 
from Russian domination, which 
they consider much more sinister 
than the German. The Czechs say: 
“The Germans were only stupid; 
they performed their butcheries in 


public. But the Russians are 
crafty; if you offend them, you 
quietly disappear into Siberia, as 
Czech crops and commodities are 
quietly disappearing into the Rus- 
sian zone of Germany.” 

The Czechs are Slavs, like the 
Russians. They have shared Rus- 
sian culture and literature for a 
thousand years. They too believe 
in the economic brotherhood of 
man. But they are not Marxian ma- 
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terialists, and they are wholeheart- 
edly out of sympathy with Stalin’s 
NKVD millennium. They do not 
believe in the totalitarian state es- 
tablished and maintained over them 
at gun-point; they do not believe in 
a regime of perpetual personal un- 
certainty, under the constant sur- 
veillance of the secret police. 

Peasants, factory - workers, and 
intellectuals alike earnestly desire 
deliverance from their present 
slavery, and would co-operate un- 
limitedly with the West, in secret 
and open warefare, to achieve it— 
provided only that the price of their 
deliverance from Russia would not 
be the re-arming of Germany. 

“Send us more American planes. 
Send us more planes!” was a cry I 
heard again and again from per- 
sons of all classes. Workers, intel- 
lectuals, religious leaders—all con- 
tinuously expressed to me the same 
intense feeling. It is precisely this 
profound antipathy to the regime 
in power that is the main factor in 
the “treason” arrests throughout 
the satellite countries. The “trea- 
son” charge is simply true. 


Oxry a few, however, and I confess 
that this was a major disappoint- 
ment to me, were capable of think- 
ing about the necessity of a United 
States of Europe, about the aboli- 
tion of monetary differences and 
comic opera customs barriers, the 
abolition of cancerous standing 
armies. The thought was always: 
“We want to be free to work out 
our own political and economic sal- 
vation; we are not interested in 
more government; it is less gov- 
ernment that we desire.” Repeat- 
edly I urged in private conversa- 
tions that a United States of Europe 
was an obvious necessity, but al- 
ways the long histories of proud 
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peoples rendered the idea unaccept- 
able. S| 

I cannot but think that Europe 
desperately needs a good case of 
amnesia, a chance to begin all over 
again in unity. America has, in 
fact, provided exactly this necessary 
amnesia for many former Euro- 
peans. In France, in Germany, in 
Czechoslovakia, the dominant de- 
sire was for deliverance from ex- 
ternal and internal oppression, and 
a chance to live and grow in the en- 
joyment of an indigenous culture. 
There simply was an insufficient de- 
sire for, an insufficient vision of, the 
relief that a United States of Europe 
could give. 

The Czechs, in particular, fear 
that a United States of Europe 
would become merely another Ger- 
man weapon used against them. All 
Europeans are ardent nationalists, 
enthusiastic patriots. The Czechs, 
for example, as one said to me, are 
Czechs first, and Europeans last. 
The same is true, I am convinced, of 
the French and the Germans. Few 
Europeans look upon the United 
Nations organization as a serious 
enterprise in its own right; it is re- 
garded simply as a useful and tem- 
porarily expedient weapon against 
oppression. 


T ux THIRD factor, clear as sunlight 
in Czechoslovakia, is the wide gap 
between Communism as seen in its 
own eyes, as viewed in the ideal by 
its spokesmen, and, what is alto- 
gether a different thing, as it is ex- 
perienced in its actual operation by 


the people. Most men today be- 
lieve, in one form or another, in the 
economic brotherhood of man. No 
group in modern society can be 
safely alienated by being deprived 
of its reasonable share of freedom, 
food, commodities, and privileges. 
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This is Communism’s only argu- 
ment, its single talking point, its 
solitary working capital. It has 
achieved, on paper, an end of unem- 
ployment (the West must equal this 
achievement in a context of free- 
dom!), the nationalization of all 
farms of more than 125 acres, the 
nationalization of all industries and 
business establishments with more 
than fifty employees, a partial solu- 
tion of the housing problem by the 
simple expedient of allowing one 
room to one person throughout the 
land. It has put into practice a 
word of St. Paul, “He that does not 
work shall not eat.” 

Western democracies also be- 
lieve in the economic brotherhood 
of man, in a productive distribution 
of resources and wealth, that only 
the worker shall eat. But in Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia, not in name 
but in reality a one-party dictator- 
ship, where all freedom, of religion, 
of the press, of speech, and of opin- 
ion, hangs by a hair, the good end 
sought, economic brotherhood, is 
only nominally achieved. An actual 
State capitalism, a regime of slavery 
under an unproductive Communist 
aristocracy, is the truth in practice. 

The people in Czechoslovakia, 
as in America, require freedom, 
food, commodities, and privileges. 
Czechoslovakia’s one-party dictator- 
ship, made in Moscow, has given the 
people slavery for freedom, less 
food, fewer commodities, and no 
privileges. 

Western democracies today con- 
tinue to succeed, insofar as they do 
succeed, only because they give, and 
must continue to give, all of the peo- 
ple of every class and race more of 
the four necessities. For the West 
also is on trial. The West must 
teach the East a better way than 
slavery to achieve equality, or the 
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East may teach the West equality at 
the price of slavery. 

By whatever name a government 
or an economy is called, by its 
fruits it shall be known—and it will 
be cast aside, sooner or later, by 
revolution or by evolution, if it 
proves its uncreativity, its unpro- 
ductiveness, its uselessness to man. 

An important word for Western 
leaders today is: “Except your eco- 
nomic righteousness shall exceed 
the economic righteousness of the 
Communist Scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case serve the earth- 
ly purposes of the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


Tue FOURTH factor is obvious to 
every spiritually sensitive individ- 
ual. Behind the tumult and the 
shouting of an apparent East-West 
conflict, a deeper battle is in actual 
progress everywhere,—in America 
as well as in Europe,—a pitched 
battle, in which no quarter can be 
given, between Christ and Caesar, 
God and Mammon, the primacy of 
the spirit and the primacy of the 
flesh. The idea of the economic 
brotherhood of man is exclusively 
of Christian origin, a fact which 
Toynbee has documented at great 
length in his Study of History. It is 
a constituent Christian idea, though 
saints and martyrs have rightly 
given pre-eminent attention to the 
growth of the individual spiritual 
life in union with God. 

Complete Christianity is the au- 
thor of the only gospel Communism 
proclaims, the economic brother- 
hood of man. But complete Chris- 
tianity transcends Communism’s 
naive materialism, its schoolboy 
metaphysics, and its police state, 
with a view of man as seen in the 
light of eternity, a creature of eter- 
nal as well as temporal freedom. 





NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


Caesar gains power in one age as 
in another, only by offering man 
bread and denying his spirit. Caesar 
gains power only when the human 
spirit itself is withered, when men 
love Mammon rather than God. As 
long as mankind desires to live by 
bread alone in this world only, one 
Caesar after another will rise to 
power upon this earth, and no 
amount of political machinery will 
be able to prevent the tragedy. 
Every recovery of a vision of man’s 
spiritual reality, his only dignity, is 
reawakened in him by the Voice of 
God. 


Tus REAL issue therefore before 
the modern world is: Christ or 
Caesar, God or Mammon, the spirit 
or the flesh. ‘“‘Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve” is the unavoid- 
able commandment with which ex- 
istence confronts men. Caesar of- 
fers modern men bread, slavery, 
and death. Christ offers modern 
men the wine of the soul as well as 
the bread of the body, a freedom 
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and a dignity which even Caesar 
cannot touch, and the abundant life 
both here and hereafter. No living 
soul can escape this choice, alone in 
the presence of God. And if the ma- 
jority of modern men (no statistics 
are available), in America as well 
as in Europe, have in fact chosen 
Caesar, and the love of Mammon 
rather than the love of God, a clear 
and increasing minority in every 
good land, in Russia as well as in 
America, have chosen, and will 
choose, Christ. 

Around Caesar the earth per- 
ishes, and becomes a hell, or a 
desert. The European rubble pile 
bears silent witness. Around Christ 
the earth is renewed, and becomes 
a blessing, one worthy province in 
the Kingdom of God. To mankind 
as a whole, and to each soul in par- 
ticular, the Voice of God speaks with 
peculiar urgency and immediate 
relevance: “Come unto Me.” We 
are at least sobered by the realiza- 
tion that every other alternative has 
been tried. 


Negro Spiritual 


By LESLIE SAVAGE CLARK 


Here has the spirit turned old wounds 


And grief to song: 


The auction block, the baying hounds, 


The ancient wrong, 
And that now borne. 
Each minor strain 


And, yet, there haunts 


No note of rancor—only beauty, 


Only pain! 





The Layman and the Liturgy 


By DANIEL F. COooGAN, JR. 


HE EFFECT of Confirmation is to 

bestow the Holy Spirit .. . as 
He was bestowed upon the Apostles 
on the day of Pentecost, so that the 
Christian may boldly proclaim the 
name of Christ.” 

By virtue of our reception of this 
Pentecostal sacrament we laymen 
have become enlisted men in the 
army of Jesus Christ. It is, as it 
were, the sign of our spiritual adult- 
hood. If we are fully aware of the 
meaning of the sacrament we will 
want to attain our adult status in 
the Church; one way in which this 
can be done is for us to live a more 
vigorous liturgical life. 

Let us look briefly at the current 
position of the layman in the gen- 
eral practice of Catholic worship. 
Barring certain striking but scat- 
tered exceptions, the picture we find 
is this: 

(1) Few Catholics use a missal. 
This means that except for the Gos- 
pel the whole of the Mass is unin- 
telligible to the greater number of 
those who “hear” Mass on Sundays. 

(2) Only rarely do we hear ser- 
mons based on the liturgy of the 





At Mass the altar-boy mumbles and the 
ushers collect, but what are the rest of us 
doing? 





day. Beyond the mention of the 
place of the Sunday in the calendar, 
no reference is made to the liturgi- 
cal season (except in Advent and 
Lent) in a very large number of 
parish churches. 

(3) The Divine Office is a closed 
book to the laity save for the few 
who are familiar with the “Short 
Breviary” or who belong to the 
League of the Divine Office. The 
practice of public Sunday Vespers 
is apparently moribund, if not quite 
extinct. Some laypeople believe that 
the Breviary is a book permitted 
only to priests. 

(4) Again excepting a very small 
number of parishes, lay participa- 
tion in liturgical functions is lim- 
ited to pre-adolescent boys who are 
too frequently ignorant of the 
meaning of their Latin responses. 

(5) The attitude of a large num- 
ber of the laity toward “innova- 
tions” (actually a return to ancient 
practice) in the matter of partici- 
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pation in the liturgy is, at best, 
cool. Any change that would 
lengthen the time of required Sun- 
day attendance is viewed with sus- 
picion. 

(6) Most pastors demonstrate lit- 
tle interest in efforts to quicken the 
spirit of the liturgy in their flocks. 

(Before proceeding further I 
must in fairness explain that these 
statements are based purely upon 
personal observation, over a period 
of years, in four dioceses widely 
separated geographically.) 


Ix THE light of these phenomena 
the concern of a layman to revive 
interest in the liturgy would seem 
doomed to disappointment at the 
outset, but I believe that I speak for 
many laymen in voicing this plea 
for a liturgical renascence. The 
process of liturgical renewal—‘“re- 
form” is surely not the word—must, 
of course, be gradual. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs I should like to 
offer some suggestions as to how a 
start in this direction might be 
made. 

(1) Brief homilies on the liturgy 
of the day, explaining not only the 
Gospel but other significant parts of 
the Proper as well, might supple- 
ment and on great feasts replace the 
usual Sunday sermon. Father Pius 
Parsch has shown the unity of each 
Proper and has pointed out with 
wonderful clarity the place of each 
Sunday in his Jahr des Heiles. 
Some of this could surely be 
brought to the attention and con- 
sideration of the laity. 

(2) Laypeople would likewise de- 
rive much benefit from fuller in- 
struction on the liturgical year as a 
whole and on the meaning of the 
liturgy in the life of the home. It 
is true that parish sermons on the 
first Sunday of Advent, the Nativ- 
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ity, Easter, and Pentecost usually 
relate to the liturgical significance 
of these feasts; nevertheless most 
of our laypeople have an inade- 
quate conception of the drama and 
compelling symbolism of the Year 
of Salvation as a whole. Nor are 
we conscious, by and large, of the 
extent to which our home life can 
be made to harmonize with the 
spirit of the liturgy. 

(3) The third means of enkin- 
dling the new fire of the liturgy in 
the hearts of the laity would seem to 
me to be a movement, initiated by 
the parish clergy, toward increased 
lay participation in the official wor- 
ship of the Church. And here I re- 
turn to my starting point. If we are 
to assume our full dignity and stat- 
ure as Christ’s soldiers, which we 
became at the moment of Confirma- 
tion, we must share more complete- 
ly than we do now in liturgical life. 


Waar are the principal obstacles 
to a liturgical renascence? I think 
one may be the layman’s reluctance 
to assume functions which he con- 


ceives to be solely sacerdotal. The 
average Catholic layman seldom 
considers the possibility of taking 
part in a liturgical service in any 
active way, except for the time-hon- 
ored functions of usher and choris- 
ter. Indeed, the solemn march of 
the ushers is usually the sole aspect 
of lay participation at Mass. 

But when the priest turns to us 
with the greeting “Dominus vobis- 
cum” is it not our privilege and our 
obligation in courtesy to answer 
him ourselves, instead of entrusting 
our response to a ten-year-old boy 
who too often does not know the 
meaning of the greeting and its an- 
swer? And when at sung Mass the 
priest intones “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo” would it not be more fitting for 
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all of us to unite in singing this 
beautiful hymn of praise, rather 
than to sit comfortably in our pews 
half listening to the choir? 

Would not the Mystical Body of 
Christ, Whose members we are, be 
more of a reality to us if we made 
our Sunday Mass attendance an act 
of corporate worship rather than a 
private devotion which sometimes 
bears not even a remote relationship 
to the Holy Sacrifice? 


A SECOND obstacle to a liturgical 
renascence is the popular belief that 
the liturgy is remote from modern 
life. Many people seem to regard it 
as an unrelated and apparently un- 
important concomitant of Christian 
doctrine and the sacraments. “I’m 
not liturgically minded,” said a 
highly intelligent and extremely de- 
voted laywoman to me the other 
day. What could she have meant 
by this extraordinary statement? 


The liturgy is surely informed (in 
the philosophical sense) with the 
spirit of Christ: should not every 
Catholic strive for a more perfect 
union with Him? The liturgy pro- 


motes and fosters this union. But 
why bother with the liturgy when 
there are so many more important 
works to be done in the field of so- 
cial action? Does not the liturgy 
have a patent sociological import? 

A careful study of the Mass and 
the Office will point the way to bet- 
ter relations among men. The Mass 
is the perfect sacrifice of God the 
Son offered by the whole Church to 
God the Father. In this Holy Sac- 
rifice all conditions of men come to- 
gether to offer the Sacred Victim. 
By His death on the Cross Christ 
united all of us in one common 
brotherhood; we strengthen this 
union every time we worship to- 
gether. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


T Is our fault that the Mass has be- 

come remote. The conception so 
prevalent in the lay mind that we go 
to Mass to watch the priest offer 
sacrifice is responsible for the dis- 
junction of the liturgy from life. 
We must be conscious of our own 
dignity as sharers in this offering. 
We offer with the priest, he conse- 
crates alone. If more Catholics were 
fully aware of their own important 
part in the celebration of Mass, if 
they were to take to heart the les- 
sons taught implicitly and explicitly 
in the words of the liturgy, could 
their lives then fail to be better? 

The root of the matter seems to 
lie in the compartmental character 
of our “Christian” living: we don 
the cloak of respectable or even de- 
vout Christianity once a week for 
one hour in church; then on Mon- 
day morning we exchange this un- 
sullied garment for the drab mufti 
of secular existence. It is my con- 
viction that a better understanding 
of the liturgy, which entails of 
course more active participation, 
would help us much in deseculariz- 
ing our lives. 

The fault lies not altogether with 
us. What chance do we have to 
learn about and share in the lit- 
urgy? The Mass is inaudible. With- 
out a missal the whole instructional 
part, from the Introit through the 
Creed, is totally incomprehensible, 
except for the Gospel, read in Eng- 
lish. Then, after the Gospel, we 
listen to announcements. Parish 
affairs of a secular nature take up 
most of these precious moments. 
Often the sermon is totally unre- 
lated to the liturgy. Thus the unity 
of the Mass is seriously impaired, if 
not destroyed. 

I believe that fuller liturgical life 
among the laity would have these 
results: 
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(1) A deeper consciousness of the 
meaning, purpose, and efficacy of 
the sacraments. 

(2) A more complete awareness 
of the role of every Christian soul as 
a member of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

(3) A closer alignment between 
our practice of religion and our 
daily lives. 

Once the laity are brought into 
close relationship with the liturgy, 
and cease to be mere spectators, we 
can expect Christian men and wom- 
en to transfer its moral and spirit- 
ual lessons into day-to-day living, 
so that Christ will be in-formed in 
us and we re-formed in Him. 


Tue PICTURE is of course not 
wholly discouraging. The annual 
“Liturgical Weeks” in various cities 
have done much to spread the ideas 
of the Liturgical Movement, but 
there are still wide areas where it 
has made little or no progress. For 


one parish with a vigorous liturgi- 
cal life there must be fifty in which 


the laity are apathetic. The Mass 
has become so firmly entrenched as 
a private devotion that great efforts 
would be needed to put across the 
idea of corporate worship as the 
norm; any endeavor on the part of 
the clergy to “encroach” upon the 
private “rights” of the individual 
layman might be resented by some 
laypeople. 

Nevertheless I am sure that a con- 
certed drive on the part of the paro- 
chial clergy to lead their flocks back 
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to the ancient practice of the 
Church in matters of public worship 
would be greeted with enthusiasm 
by sufficient numbers of the laity to 
swing the pendulum. For many, if 
not for most of us, our Sunday Mass 
attendance would become a more 
joyous thing if we could go to 
church knowing that we were to as- 
sist at Mass in more than the literal 
sense of “standing by.” Much 
would be gained if just one Mass in 
each parish church could be cele- 
brated corporately. 


Tine TEXT of the Ordinary of the 
Mass makes abundantly clear that 
the Mass is not a private devotion. 
In the prayers of the Ordinary the 
priest says “we” and “us” and 
“our” far more often than “I” or 
“me” or “my.” We offer the Mass 
through God’s human minister, the 
priest. We unite our intentions and 
prayers with those of the celebrant. 
Can we not unite our voices and 
thoughts with him also. 

We have the words of a saintly 
Pontiff to encourage us: “The active 
participation in the most holy mys- 
teries and in the public and solemn 
prayer of the Church is the first and 
indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit” (Pius X). 

Where corporate worship has 
been established the congregations 
support it with enthusiasm. Cannot 
the rest of us also begin to share 
more vitally in the work of the 
Ecclesia Orans? 





The Bend of the Road 


By E1Lty O’Horan 


HE SHOWER had passed as quick- 

ly as it came. From a rain- 
washed sky the July sun smiled 
down on the remote little world of 
Coolbeg. In her Grannie’s kitchen 
Ellen Dwyer swung her thin brown 
legs from a seat on the settle-bed. 
She felt the polished smoothness of 
the wood against the back of her 
knees. Across the earthen floor 
a golden bar of hazy sunlight 
stretched from the window to the 
half-door. 

Grannie Dwyer was making a 
cake of soda-bread at the scrubbed 
table under the window. Some of 
the white flour dust floated into the 
sun bar and became golden too. 
The deep-set window was covered 
with glistening drops of rain. Ellen 
watched them sliding down the 
shining glass—and the little yellow 
lemon-smelling roses nodding at the 
edge of the pane like beckoning 
faces. Outside, the fuchsia bush 
shook all its purple-scarlet bells, 
gleaming and dripping after the 
rain. 

Ellen looked away from the win- 
dow to the familiar surroundings of 


the kitchen, with a deliberate inten- 
tion of noting and remembering 
every object about her. Next week, 
she thought with a queer heaviness 
in her little breast, I will be think- 
ing of all this—just as it is now. 
Always, as long as I live, I’ll be re- 
membering this July day—with 
Grannie making bread as she is 
now. At school, she thought with 
sinking heart, I'll picture it all like 
this—until next summer comes. 


N EXT SUMMER was a lifetime away 
in Ellen’s mind, a dim remote hap- 
piness which would come again at 
the end of long leagues of dreary 
days at home in the city. Her tear- 
pricked gaze wandered slowly to the 
small brown-haired woman making 
bread. Grannie was pouring a jug 
of cream into the flour. The ivory 
blobs made a little plop as they fell. 
On the hearth a fire of turf burned 
with a steady glow beneath the 
black singing kettle. The three- 
legged pot-oven was waiting on 
some loose coals to receive the cake. 
She watched the quick wrinkled 
hands turn out the dough and the 
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knife making a cross on top after 
it was quickly lifted into the 
oven. 

“You'll be tired, avourneen?” 
said Grannie in her murmuring 
voice, scrubbing the table with cold 
spring water. 

“No—I was just thinking to 
myself,” Ellen answered, swallow- 
ing a large lump in her throat. 
“Maureen and Michael Joe are in 
the barn outside—I think I’ll go out 
for awhile.” 

“Aye do, until the tea is ready! 
Then you can take a jugful down to 
Pat and Johnnie Muldoon in the far 
meadow. They’ll finish the hay to- 
night, please God.” 

Ellen slipped down and went out. 
But she did not go into the barn 
where her young sister and brother 
were playing. She could hear Mau- 
reen’s high-pitched voice and Mi- 
chael Joe’s laughter behind the barn 
door. There was a _ rain-fresh 
sweetness in the warm air, and bird 
songs from the poplar spires. Clear- 
ly she could smell the woodbine 
tumbling over the hedges down the 
stony roadway. A dog barked 
somewhere far off across the fields, 
probably Flynn’s collie, she mused, 
going up the crooked steps to the 
high garden. 

The trundle of a cart over the un- 
even bog road in the distance came 
to her with a piercing sense of re- 
gret. An aching, hitherto unprece- 
dented sadness flooded her mind, as 
she realized that tomorrow these 
same sounds would fill the silence 
of another golden afternoon, and 
she would no longer hear them. 

The currant bush there with its 
spicy-smelling leaves, the carna- 
tions, the red roses on their thick 
mossy stems, all the enchantments 
of Grannie’s garden must be left 
behind. 
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HE CLIMBED beyond the twisted 

crab tree past the region of flow- 
ers into the potato fields which 
stretched away still higher toward 
the white clouds. A blue dress of 
Maureen’s and her own petticoat 
with the crochet top were spread on 
the bushes to dry. Their colors 
were so dazzling that she had to 
turn away her eyes, and then she 
could hear the pump-handle going 
at Mulvarneys and Brigid laughing. 

Wasn’t it well for Brigid, thought 
Ellen, marveling at the queer un- 
equal ways of the world, to think 
that Brigid could stay in Coolbeg all 
the time, and never have to go back 
to the gray dismal streets. The 
black walls of the Broadstone Sta- 
tion would never bear down on 
Brigid like a nightmare. The con- 
vent at Ballyfey could not be like 
school in the city. It would be easy 
enough to go to school at Ballyfey. 
Wouldn’t you go across the bog, 
and then go out on to the high road. 
It was only two miles going that 
way. 


Sirrme down on a step warm from 
the sun’s heat Ellen thought of the 
walk through the bog. Many a time 
during the past weeks, Maureen and 
herself and Brigid Mulvarney had 
gone across the wide purple-brown 
bog, laughing and talking to their 
heart’s content, never thinking of 
this last sad day of July. The bog 
had rolled away from them like a 
great sea, and their voices were 
often lost on the wind. The men 
cutting turf had chatted with them. 

Old Mary Hannigan with her 
skirt pinned up over her red petti- 
coat was clamping the turf as well 
as the men, and she had told them 
stories of the “little people.” And 
to crown it all she had taken the 
children home for tea to her smoky 
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dark cabin where they had enjoyed 
delicious hot buttered potato cakes 
and strong tea. 

There was a deep black bog-hole 
at the back of Mary’s house with 
lovely feathery canavaun flowers 
blowing at its brink. Mary Hanni- 
gan said there was no bottom to the 
pool. You could go right down— 
maybe to Australia— 

“Come on, Ellen. Tea’s ready,” 
shouted Michael Joe from the barn 
door. 

Ellen rose up slowly, picking a 
bit of mignonette mechanically, 
smelling its shy fragrance as she 
went down the steps, counting them 
for the last time, noting the green 
ferns and mosses and tiny flowers 
growing in tufts between the cracks 
and crannies of the uneven stones. 

“Where were you at all?” asked 
Michael Joe as they went indoors. 
“Maureen is not much use at prac- 
ticing. She’s always getting tired 
or wanting to run off down to 
Brigid.” 

Ellen looked in astonishment at 
her brother, at the happy scratches 
on his dusky cheek and his straw- 
colored hair standing up in its usual 
sprightly fashion on his head. He 
whistled casually as they washed 
their hands before tea. 

How could he whistle and look so 
stupidly complacent on the last day 
of the holidays! Did he and Mau- 
reen not realize that by this time to- 
morrow they would be miles and 
miles away from Coolbeg? 


Wuex THEY sat down at the table 
Maureen spread a piece of butter on 
a slice of oat-cake, watching the 
brittle pieces crumble beneath the 
knife while Grannie poured milk 
into their blue mugs and lifted the 
eggs. 

“How far is it to Dublin, Gran- 
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nie?” asked Maureen suddenly, 
pushing aside the plate and resting 
her chin pensively on her plump 
brown hands, her eyes suspiciously 
bright. 

“Sure it’s a hundred miles or 
more, alanna. But next year the 
train will swallow them up in no 
time when you come down again. 
See here now—a speckled egg— 
from your own white pullet!” 

Ellen glanced from Maureen to 
Michael Joe. Then they too might 
be feeling the same as herself after 
all. 

“De ye know what I’m doing?” 
exclaimed Michael Joe, in the midst 
of a queer unusual silence, while 
they broke the tops off their eggs. 
“I’m playing a game all day. I’m 
pretending this is the first day in- 
stead of the last. You sort of begin 
to believe it’s true if you pretend 
hard enough.” 

“Let’s pretend it’s the first eve- 
ning of the holidays when we take 
the men’s tea down to the mead- 
ow!” cried Maureen eagerly. 

“Will you, Ellen?” inquired Mi- 
chael Joe. 

“Well—T’ll try,” she answered. 
“But I don’t think I can pretend 
very well this evening somehow. 
That’s why I couldn’t practice the 
play.” Ellen swallowed another dis- 
concerting lump in her throat with 
the next spoonful of egg. 


| when they went down the 
boreen toward the far meadow the 
whole world was washed in golden 
light. Ellen could smell the newly 
cut hay drying in the sun. Above, 
on the hill, the red cow stood swish- 
ing her tail, silhouetted against the 
golden sky. It would be a fine day 
tomorrow. It was a sure sign of 
fine weather when the cow stood on 
top of the hill like that. The cups 
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rattled in Michael Joe’s basket. The 
fragrance of the tea was delicious. 

Pat and Johnnie Muldoon hailed 
the children with delight, Johnnie 
waving to them with his pitchfork 
on top of a haycock. The men’s 
shirt-sleeves were rolled up on their 
hairy brown arms, and they laughed 
and joked with the children as they 
drank the welcome tea. Johnnie 
pushed back his battered straw hat 
and grinned at Ellen as she stood 
silently watching him eat great 
slices of new soda-bread and butter. 

“How’s the play going?” he want- 
ed to know leaning back against the 
soft hay. 


ity 

Ac SURE we're going home in 
the morning,” answered Ellen in a 
flat choked voice. Wasn’t it well 
for Johnnie Muldoon, she was 
thinking, and he always to be liv- 
ing in Coolbeg—always out here in 
the hay-fields—or down in the 
branchy hazel wood by the river. 

“No! No! This is the first day of 
the holidays! You promised you’d 
pretend. It’s mean to back out,” 
cried Maureen and Michael Joe in 
chorus. “The first day! The first 
day! The first day!” 

The two younger children chased 
each other shouting, around the big 
haycock, tumbling delightedly over 
the little ones. Ellen wanted to run 
too, to jump up and down on the 
little fat haycocks. They were so 
sweet-smelling and springy. You 
felt as though you could almost fly 
as you sprang up and down. But 
her legs seemed made of lead now, 
and there was a great weight in her 
chest which would not even let her 
run. 

Good-by, dear hay-fields and 
bushy hazel woods! Good-by, Pat 
and Johnnie Muldoon—dear funny 
Pat and Johnnie—this is the last 
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time we'll walk up the boreen or 
close the creaking meadow gate, the 
last time we'll lock the chicken 
house door, or eat stirabout and 
sweet milk for supper in the dusk 
with the light of the turf fire mak- 
ing shadows on the white-washed 
walls. 


Euzex sat in the firelight in her 
nightdress for a while after Mau- 
reen and Michael Joe had gone to 
bed. Through the deep-set window 
she watched a new pale slip of a 
moon ride up the dim blue of the 
sky. Sometimes a bat brushed 
against the window, and a brown 
moth fluttered up and down the 
wall. A sleepy bird was singing in 
the heavy green of the trees and 
someone was playing a fiddle down 
at Mulvarneys. 

When she was tucked up in the 
big press-bed beside Maureen, Ellen 
lay awake for a long time. She 
listened to them _ saying their 
prayers in the kitchen—a low mur- 
mur of soft voices. And then the 
cricket commenced to chirp from 
the hearth, and the old grandfather 
clock ticked very loudly and slowly 
in the corner—tick-tock, tick-tock, 
chirp, chirp, tick-tock. 


Wren SHE awoke Ellen fingered 
the crochet quilt lovingly. Grannie 


made it. Morning sunshine was 
brilliant in the room. Outside the 
usual morning sounds went on in 
the same way as they did on any 
other morning, heavy footsteps on 
the gravel, pails and cans being left 
down or lifted up, hens cackling, a 
donkey cart going by on the road, 
someone whistling. There would be 
dew shining silver on the stubble! 
Up in the garden the flowers would 
be wet with it, shining silver in the 
sun! 
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Ellen jumped up and quickly 
dressed. She would have one more 
look at the garden, one more good- 
by to the gilly-flowers and the roses 
and sweet mignonette. 

Breakfast was hurried, Johnnie 
Muldoon had the pony yoked by the 
time they had finished. Their cases 
were all ready to be lifted into the 
trap. Michael Joe’s face was un- 
naturally clean and shining. Mau- 
reen was crying, her face all 
blotched and red beneath her leg- 
horn Sunday hat. Ellen felt that 
her chest would burst with the 
weight on her heart as they settled 
themselves into the pony-trap be- 
side Johnnie. 


enum Dwyer hugged them and 
kissed them good-by and Ellen 
knew she would remember as long 
as she lived the smell of peat in 
her Grannie’s brown hair, the dim- 
ness of her eyes, and the sugar pigs 


tied up in little bags which she had 
given them as parting gifts. 
“Gee-up, Jessie. Gee-up!” The 
fat pony shook her head and laid 
back her ears. Her polished har- 
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ness creaked and glistened in the 
sun as she trotted down the white 
twisty road away from Coolbeg. 
There was the woodbine again, and 
the little wild roses tumbling over 
the hedge — and Flynn’s orchard 
where they had so often swung idly 
through the green and golden days 
of their vanishing July. Soon the 
road turned past the bog with its 
stacks of brown turf. 

Ellen kept her eyes fixed on the 
last of Coolbeg. When they passed 
the next bend it would disappear 
completely. She could still just see 
the thatch of Grannie’s house. A 
spiral of blue smoke went straight 
up from the chimney into the blue 
air. Soon it too would be gone out 
of sight. 

“Sit down, childie, or it’s killin’ 
yourself you'll be!” Johnnie’s voice 
was kind and playful. It sounded 
very far away, outside this terrible 
world of good-by. 

Ellen could not see any more. 
They were past the bend now. Cool- 
beg was vanished. The rest of the 
weary world was blurred in a mist 
of tears. . 








Notes on the Secular Mind 


By HuBERT N. Hart 


[" SEVERAL previous articles I have 
had occasion to refer to “the 
twentieth century intellectual,” “the 
emancipated agnostic,” “the mod- 
ern liberal,” “the contemporary free 
thinker” or simply to “the secular 
mind.” They are all the same indi- 
vidual, a type (I use the word care- 
fully) that is not modern, not free, 
not emancipated, not peculiar to 
this century, not really agnostic and 
certainly not intellectual. His mind 
is merely secular, for credulous as 
he is, he does not believe the truths 
of Christianity. Often he hates 
those truths. 

For him, it must be understood, 
credulity and religious faith — re- 
ligious faith only—are synonymous. 
Having no religious faith, he imag- 
ines himself highly skeptical and 
Christians ignorantly gullible. 

I have read his books. Analyzed, 
his creed shakes down to something 
about as silly and dogmatic as this: 

“I believe that there is nothing 
but the material world which never 
had a beginning. Millions, or bil- 
lions, of years ago out of a physico- 
chemical chaos, came undesignedly 
all the universes including the little 





In the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
perhaps the scurrying Levite had a previous 
engagement to deliver a speech on intercul- 
tural relations. 





gaseous swirl that hardened into 
our solar system. Out of a primeval 
ooze on the surface of one fragment 
of this fragment of the worlds, be- 
cause conditions just happened to 
be right, there grew, or evolved, or 
popped up, a unicellular organism 
that could reproduce itself. 

“From this to jelly fish, to fish, to 
reptile, to animals, to man, took a 
long time and a good many more 
mutations or accidents, but finally 
emerged the secular thinker—me— 
the highest type, conscious, intelli- 
gent and the measure of all things. 
All to the greater glory of the dy- 
namic activity of protons and elec- 
trons, I came preaching goodness 
and beauty and kindness and hu- 
man decency, words I learned by 
living in the herd, for man evolved 
into a social animal.” 

That is a rough idea and not a 
caricature. 

When this profoundly agnostic 
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mind starts in on the future, on 
what he is going to do by means of 
education to bring about the class- 
less society or the terrestrial para- 
dise, then his phantasy knows no 
bounds. His credulity so affronts 
the normal decent skepticism of any 
Christian mind that one wonders 
whether he is sane. 


Mocu of his superstitious non- 
sense stems from his acceptance of 
the Doctrine of Original Goodness 
of the prophet Rousseau. He takes 
this on authority in the face of all 
the evidence of his senses. But you 
- know what these secular educators 
can do if they get their victims early 
enough. 

So intense is his will-to-believe 
that he has no difficulty, whatso- 
ever, with the idea that mankind 
with no outside help is quite capable 
of eventually producing a world of 
brotherhood, a world freed from 
war and hatred and egotism and 
all but minor kinds of unpleasant- 
ness. 

He believes in the people or “the 
_masses,” not because they are God’s 
. children—no such sentimental clap- 

trap for him—but because they are 
social animals whose glands are 
really in the right place in spite of 
their cruelties, hatreds and stupidi- 
ties, all of which seem to have been 
the result of medieval Christianity. 

He is even submissive to the au- 
thority of The Nation. 

He does not, however, believe in 
Christianity. 

He does not believe in the validity 
_ of logic, either. He has discarded 
thought for “attitudes,” one of his 
favorite words. Right attitudes are 
inculcated through education. It is 
not thinking that helps; it is having 
the right social feelings and these 
come about by working together in 
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groups. It is like housebreaking a 
dog. Our secular mind never says 
in conversation, “Your reasoning is 
faulty,” or “Your premises are 
wrong.” He is more apt to say, no 
matter what pains you have taken 
with logic, “I don’t like your atti- 
tude” or maybe, “You Facist!” If 
you patiently persist, he may say, 
“Oh, logic. What’s logic?” 

He hates a definition of terms. 
For example, one evening awhile 
ago at a gathering of secular minds, 
when the talk had become heated 
on “What to do with the Germans,” 
one thinker made this classic re- 
mark: “It certainly isn’t a moral 
problem; it’s merely a problem of 
education.” 

These nonsense syllables were 
greeted with nods of affirmation and 
murmurs of approval as if the 
speaker had said something. The 
creator of the words of wisdom was 
a professor in one of our best uni- 
versities, learned and thoroughly 
“educated.” He solemnly accepted 
his confreres’ homage for having so 
neatly summed up the discussion. 

I was tempted to demand a defini- 
tion or two, but that would have 
ruined friendships of long standing. 
Besides, the Professor would have 
scored another master stroke by 
saying quietly and devastatingly, 
“We don’t understand your atti- 
tude.” 


MA sssieinn mark of the secular 
thinker is his social-mindedness. 
He reeks with social-mindedness. 
That disinterested love called char- 
ity is not for him. His mind is so 
full of suffering humanity all over 
the map that he never knows his 
neighbor’s child is ill and dying. He 
is so full of statistics on the num- 
ber of Negroes with tuberculosis 
that he does not know that the wife 
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of his elevator man has the disease 
and that her three children need 
help. 

He actually believes he can love 
Humanity without loving human 
beings. Chances are that one of 
those who passed by on the other 
side in the story of the Good 
Samaritan was on his way to deliver 
a moving homily on intercultural 
relations. 

Our illuminatus believes in de- 
terminism or  predestinarianism, 
even when he never heard the 
words. Unless he has had a long 
miseducation, he often is not con- 
scious of what he does believe. He 
knows his attitude is the right one, 
however, and he is certain he never 
believes anything on authority. 

His insistence that he has no free 
will means that he makes a good 
many idiotic choices, but there are 
no virtues or sins so he has to pay 
fancy fees to psychoanalysts to dis- 
cover how rotten with guilt he is. 
He gets indignant to the point of 
frothing at the mouth about certain 
behavior he detests — Catholic be- 
havior, for instance. Yet moral in- 
dignation where there is no choice 
does not quite make sense. Never- 
theless, for some reason or rather, 
from some motive, he refuses to be- 
lieve in freedom of the will. He 
believes passionately in all the 
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modified “freedoms of” and “free- 
doms from.” He just denies free- 
dom. 


0 NE FINAL and obvious mark of the 
secular philosopher is his relativ- 
ism. No absolutes, absolutely. Push 
him even to admitting the rightness 
of Hitler’s nihilism and rather than 
admit the possibility of an absolute 
truth, he will deny that American 
mores are better in any absolute 
way than Hitler’s were. To admit an 
absolute truth is to admit the Abso- 
lute and that is religion and you 
don’t catch him being credulous. 

There you have the secular mind 
—dogmatic, credulous, submissive 
to unknown authority, agnostic 
only in the one realm where faith is 
rational. Despiser of freedom and 
always the relativist, he goes on his 
social-minded way, certain that his 
attitudes are right—not absolutely 
right, of course. 

Though man’s will is not free, he 
will bring about the Brotherhood. of 
Man without the Fatherhood of 
God, if he has to destroy the Chris- 
tian Church. > 

Dull as his creed is, it is als 
dangerous. His attitudes are all 
right since they are usually left- 
overs from Christian training. His 
thinking, or lack of it, paves the 
way for nihilism, for Satan himself. 


Res 


Wu people love and admire most in people is what they believe— 
their affirmations and not their negations. 


—Baron von Hugel, 





Drying Up Is Not Enough 


By JosepH B. MCALLISTER 


MEMBER of long standing in 

Alcoholics Anonymous was tell- 
ing a young father how all his 
troubles came from drinking. Once 
he “dried up,” said the counselor, 
life might not be exactly heavenly, 
but certainly it would be far re- 
moved from the hell-on-earth it was 
at present. The prospect was de- 
lightful. It was what he wanted to 
hear and believe. 

He sat down and reviewed his 
many problems. Wasn’t drink the 
cause of them all? His trouble with 
his boss obviously came from his 
frequent absences from work, and 
the fact that when he was on the 
job, too often he was muddle-head- 
ed. His family’s poverty was due 
not to his low earning power but to 
his alcoholic spending. His rela- 
tionship with his wife and children 
—awful and getting worse—was 
clearly a product of his lust for 
drink. He didn’t feel well most of 
the time. That too could be blamed 
on alcohol. As the young man 
sweated through his list of woes, it 
became marvelously apparent to 
him that he could dispose of them 


all by doing one thing—a difficult 
thing, certainly, but not impossible. 
He simply wouldn’t drink any more. 
He realized he would always be 
an alcoholic, potentially. His friend 
in A.A. told him that. But an alco- 
holic who never took a drink was 
just the same as a non-alcoholic— 
outwardly. The net effect was the 
same. All he had to do was stop— 
and then live up to the program. 
As I looked at the young man | 
couldn’t help wondering how he 
would react on a not far distant day 
when he would have to face the fact 
that drying up was not enough. | 
recalled how a friend of mine took 
it. He was bewildered and bitter 
when, dry as a bone, he discovered 
that some of his troubles were 
worse than ever. The realization 
came close to throwing him back 
into the nightmare of alcoholism. 
To build up such false prospects 
in the mind of the compulsive 
drinker is to do him a great unkind- 
ness. \Drying up is seldom the com- 
plete answer to his problems. The 
involved and underground impulses 
that sent him down the alcoholic 
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way in the first place remain with 
him. > 

Take the compulsive drinker who 
has an inferiority complex. Alcohol 
furnishes a quick, easy hurdle over 
repressions. Given a few drinks, the 
timid soul finds himself a brilliant 
conversationalist. His humor seems 
peerless. He shines. Now remove 
the alcohol. He is once more his 
diffident, self-conscious, nervous 
and fearful self. 


A FEELING of inferiority is, of 
course, Only one of many human 
woes which taken singly or in com- 
bination may furnish the impulse 
toward alcoholism. There was Joe, 
for instance. After seven years of 
marriage he was still very much in 
love with his wife. But she had re- 
mained the sweet, irresponsible 
adolescent who first attracted him. 
His children were neglected, his 
home badly kept, his hard-earned 
money carelessly spent. The thing 
that bothered him most, however, 
was the feeling that she took him 
for granted. Resentment and hurt 
pyramided within him. Words led 
to words and Joe found himself 
playing the bully and saying cruel 
things he did not mean. His wife’s 
tears made him despise himself. 

Then he _ discovered alcohol. 
Through its haze he got a flattering 
picture of himself — much sinned 
against and justly enraged. Best of 
all, he could think about his wife 
without feeling all hurt inside. She 
deserved what she got. The sad old 
process followed. Joe became a 
drunkard. Job, home, wife, chil- 
dren—everything he valued was 
slipping away from him when he 
joined A.A. 

Joe stuck to the program. Month 
after month he stayed away from 
the first drink. Yet, home condi- 
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tions grew steadily worse. His wife, 
completely her immature self, more 
than once wished Joe would go back 
to his favorite tavern—he was so 
irritable with her and the children. 
His self-restraint set her on edge. 
Incredible as it sounds—but it will 
sound that way only to the un- 
initiated—she took to drinking her- 
self. Whatever the collective causes 
of Joe’s alcoholism, drying up did 
not make his home idyllic. 

Another compulsive drinker, 
Dick, started drinking because he 
couldn’t get along with his business 
associates. His temper was always 
getting out of hand. Trouble in- 
evitably followed, either with his 
boss or his fellow employees. A 
kindly man at heart, he loathed 
himself for these outbursts of tem- 
per and the caldron of bitterness 
they stirred up. Alcohol became his 
cushion and his consolation. But it 
cost him one job after another. It 
ruined his home, got him more and 
more into debt, and was well on its 
way to destroying him physically, 
mentally and spiritually. Drying up 
surely seemed a cure-all. But he 
discovered that, dry as the Sahara, 
he still had his temper. He resented 
opposition and restraint as much as 
ever. Only now he had to face his 
frightening inadequacies without 
any anesthesia. 


» Ae there was Eleanor, unmar- 


ried and in her forties. She had a 
well-paid job in which she was not 
particularly interested, and an at- 
tractive apartment which served 
merely as a backdrop for loneliness. 
Gradually she made friends with 
John Barleycorn. After that, lone+ 
liness never was a problem. But the 
price was staggering. Her solitary 
drinking seemed headed for inevita- 
ble tragedy, when she joined A.A. 
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She achieved sobriety all right; but 
the loneliness returned. She seemed 
only to have swapped tormentors. 
True, she found a certain amount 
of companionship amongst the 
members. But it didn’t go deep 
enough. Much more than absti- 
nence was needed to bring her to a 
satisfactory adjustment. 

Fortunately, she had access to an 
alcoholic clinic and through the 
guidance of its competent psychia- 
trist eventually proved herself supe- 
rior to her personality defect. 


J oE and Dick worked out their 
problems, too, but their help came 
in a different way. They became 
people of meaning to themselves 
and of value to others through the 
assistance of trusted advisers. Joe 
and his wife were led to see the 
basic weakness in their marriage, 
and eventually to erase it. Dick 
came to realize that back of his tem- 
per was a terrible pride which deto- 
nated his anger. Self-knowledge 
sent him back with extra fervor to 
his religion and the imitation of 
Christ. 

(Most alcoholics, perhaps all, need 
psychiatric hel A man starts to 
drink for reas6ns of which he may 
or may not be aware. When he parts 
from alcohol those reasons may or 
may not still exist. In any case his 
means of escape is gone, but his dif- 
ficulties remain. The dried up alco- 
holic still has his inferiority com- 
plex. He still has his temper. He 
still must suffer uncongenial mo- 
ments with family, friend, employer 
—and worst of all with himself. He 
still must live in a world of painful 
prodding. 

Recognition of the personality 
problem which is the substructure 
of his inability to adjust to condi- 
tions under which other people are 
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living successfully is the first step 
in his rehabilitation; the second is 
the building up of attitudes and 
habits which will help him over- 
come the weakness. | Both require 
long-term, intelligent psychiatric 
help—but above all, he must be con- 
vinced that ultimately he is the doc- 
tor. As in the cases of Joe and 
Dick, the help may come from other 
than professional sources. It must, 
in many instances, if it is to come at 


a 

JAtcohotie clinics, family welfare 
services, and similar professional 
agencies cannot cope with the esti- 
mated 400,000 alcoholics in the 
United States. (Even A.A., in spite 
of its tireless, round-the-clock ef- 
forts, has been able to reach only 
approximately one-seventh of the 
cali to alcoholism, which 
ranks fourth among the nation’s 


ills 
For many alcoholics, then, help in 


refiabilitation must come from non- 
professional sources—a clergyman, 
a lawyer, a trusted relative, the man 
in the next office, the woman across 
the street. | It is to these “men and 
women of good will” as well as to 
the alcoholic himself that the sug- 
gestions in this article are directed. 
The friend of the alcoholic may— 
if he is inexperienced—overlook the 
fact that drying up usually fur- 
nishes only the conditions of health. 
It is essential that one strive after 
his own well-being, at least to this 
degree. It is a good start, if the 
alcoholic is smart enough to know 
that whisky is controllable—but it 
is just a start. 

This might tend to discourage 
some who are struggling for sobri- 
ety. But it should not. For what 
every alcoholic must know is, that 
unless he stops drinking, there is no 
hope of anything else. Once dried 
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up, he can proceed to take the basic 
difficulties in hand. 

I shall attempt to outline, first in 
a general and then in a specific way, 
the steps that must follow. / First of 
all (in keeping with the A.A. pro-> 
gram) the compulsive drinker seek- 
ing rehabilitation ought to turn 
with all fervor and humility to the 
faith and discipline implicit in his 
obligation to God} Such action will 
serve a twofold purpose: religious 
discipline will help him to overcome 
character weaknesses; faith in a 
will higher than his own, will open 
a source of limitless strength which 
he is free to make use of, when and 
how he needs it. 


Nexz, he must establish a motive, 
tlarly understood and powerful 
enough to direct, even impel, him 
toward choices that will replace old 
defeating habits with healthful new 
ones. Acquiring good habits is not 
a mechanical procedure. 


It does 
not fall into the classification of 
muscle building or weight reduc- 
tion, dependent solely upon a day- 
by-day repetition of certain pre- 
scribed exercises. Rather, the will 
must adhere to the principle of rea- 
soned choice. And choice, follow- 
ing the cue of man’s intelligence 
must have motive behind it. 

What, then, is the motive power- 
ful enough to impel the alcoholic 
toward right choice in all things 
that affect him—from the minutest 
detail of his environment to the 
broadest intellectual decision? 
}Some well-meaning people still 
assault the alcoholic with appeals 
to decency, loyalty, love of wife, 
children, mother or father. They 
bring in the fear of punishment in 
this life and maybe hell in the next, 
or both. {Experience has shown that 
none of these motives is sufficient. 
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HE ALCOHOLIC’s own obligation to 
himself is the only motive strong 
ough and wide enough to suppo 
the construction of his new life. 
This may sound egotistic and sel- 
fish. Actually it is neither; for self- 
love is not selfishness. It is the obli- 
gation a man has to act in such a 
way that his conduct will conform 
to his destiny, which is his inherent 
and over-all development in terms 
of his highest and most truly hu- 
man ideals. In the order of grace 
and nature, a man’s own perfection 
is his truest destiny. It furnishes 
him with the most powerful motive 
within the scope of human imagina- 
tion. 

In applying these broad, general 
principles toward a solution of his 
own problem, the alcoholic, and 
those who would help him, may find 
a few specific suggestions of value: 

1. He should put himself into 
situations favorable to his new way 
of life and incompatible with his 
former behavior. This means choos- 
ing his physical surroundings, 
friends, books, hobbies, work, pleas- 
ure, and everything which bears up- 
on him externally, with his motive 
firmly in mind. A persevering mem- 
ber of A.A. once told me that he 
likes everything about drinking. “1 
liked the taste and smell and sight 
of liquor,” he said. “Above all, I 
liked the men I drank with.” The 
day may come when the compulsive 
drinker can be with his friends 
again and not drink. But in the 
beginning he would be foolish to 
try it. 

2. He should not permit excep- 
tions—either in the resolve not to 
drink or in the systematic building 
of new habits. Each slip, says Wil- 
liam James, is like dropping a ball 
of string. Just a little carelessness 
and much tedious work is undone. 
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3. He should carry out good reso- 
lutions as soon as possible. Senti- 
ments and wishes are for the most 
part useless unless they end in ac- 
tion. In fact, they can be harmful. 
A wasted resolution is more damag- 
ing than a lost opportunity, for it 
sets a positive obstacle in the nor- 
mal, wholesome path of future reso- 
lutions. William James thought 
there was no more contemptible 
type of human character than the 
sentimentalist and dreamer who 
spends his life on a sea of sensibility 
but never gets down to vigorous ac- 
tion. In short, a person should not 
allow himself the luxury of an emo- 
tion toward good without giving it 
concrete expression. 


0 CCASIONALLY in this article I have 
referred to normal living. Too 
much should not be read into that 
word normal. Most people’s lives 
vibrate between success and failure 
intermixed with peaks of tranquil- 
lity and tumult. No life is free from 
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dissatisfaction and incompleteness, 
St. Augustine in his Confessions 
wrote: “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee.” The seeds 
of discontent ferment in human na- 
ture along with man’s insufficiency, 
Recognition of these truths is be- 
hind A.A.’s insistence that the alco- 
holic must admit his need for divine 
help. 

Let the alcoholic know what he is 
in for. Sobriety truly means the 
alcoholic’s salvation —in this life 
and perhaps in the next. But dry- 
ing up is not the complete solution. 
It is only the key, which opens the 
way for him to live successfully 
without the crutch of alcohol. 
Granted intelligent help and perse- 
verance, the compulsive drinker 
can anticipate a rewarding life. Yet, 
it will not be that simply because 
he stays away from drink. But 
unless he does stay away, he will 
not be able to look forward to any- 
thing. 


A LITTLE common sense would seem to indicate that we must not too 
easily surrender to the new view that excessive drinking and gambling 
and adultery, together with a long list of other things hitherto called 
sins, are now to be condoned as weakness and sickness. 

The fact is that every man not born an imbecile or a moron comes 


to know his weaknesses soon in life. Somewhere along the line be- 
tween ordinary indulgence of his passions and helpless slavery to them, 
he may have lost his power to direct his own actions. He had warn- 
ings enough, examples enough, exhortations enough, and in the earlier 
stages of his “disease,” he could have taken it in time and cured it. 
The fact is he didn’t. .. . In the end he got what was coming to him, a 
helplessness in regard to resisting temptation. To refer to him as a 
sick man, as if that phrase covered the entire situation, is to all in- 


tents a denial of two great Christian doctrines: free will and divine 
grace. 


—James M. Gris, C.S.P., “Sursum Corda” (N. C. W. C.). 





The Island of Peace 


By OWENITA SANDERLIN 


| Rada begin by admitting that I 
was a coward. If I had not been, 
there would have been no one to tell 
this story. 

I have always thought of martyrs 
as historical persons—early Chris- 
tian, or medieval. The unimagina- 
ble tortures I read of in twentieth- 
century newspapers must have 
seemed less real to me than the 
Roman arena, the rock, the dun- 
geon, or the guillotine. But then, 
women are often illogical, and I 
have proved to be the most illogical 
of women. 

Besides, it was all so far away. 
We never thought we would be 
drawn into war. There was an- 
other world war, the press called it 
global—but our island in the Pacific 
was independent and remote. That 
is why we had settled there, a col- 
ony of “crackpots” from Europe, 
America, the Orient. We had 
thought that, simply because all of 
us wanted peace, we could have it. 

That seemed to us to be logical. 

To begin with, there were not 
many of us, but as the war which 
everyone believed would mean the 


end of civilization drew nearer, fear 
drove more settlers to the island of 
peace. 

Yes, they were all “cowards” to 
begin with. Only we didn’t call it 
cowardice, we called it Idealism— 
the Dream. 


I. WOULD take another Utopia to 
describe our community life, but 
since in the end we failed I will not 
waste words on it. It is enough to 
say that we had lived very happily, 
governed by Christian principles, 
for several years before Don Ray- 
mon came. 

Don Raymon said he was a Span- 
iard; but his pronunciation of his 
own name confirmed my suspicions 
that he came from the underworld 
of one of the large cities of the 
United States. He did look Spanish, 
especially after a few years under 
the island sun had browned his un- 
naturally white complexion. 

He never fitted in, from the first. 
Most of us were members of 
large families, Catholic by religion 
though representative of all races. 
He had no family, and no religion. 


Free-lance writer and mother of four children, 
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But since we lived by kindness and 
tolerance, we made him welcome. 

And that, too, seemed to us to be 
logical. 

Father Jehan had great hopes for 
him. But then, Father had great 
hopes for everyone! 

He was a rotund, tonsured little 
Belgian, who spoke English — our 
community language—with an en- 
dearing accent. He was the soul of 
the island. I have said we lived 
happily, but without him that 
would not have been easy, because 
the men and women who came to 
the island of peace had usually been 
driven to us by despair. 

Happiness is not, as you know, 
dependent upon the place in which 
a man lives, nor the good fortune 
he meets with; it is the spirit with 
which he accepts whatever befalls 
him. I have always been called a 
happy woman. That, again, is why 
I can tell this story; and why I can 
find in its tragedy a great joy. 

Father Jehan seldom had to con- 
sole me or my husband—a happy 
marriage, interesting work (my hus- 
band taught classics in our island 
high school), good health, and what 
Father called an “ever - rocking 
cradle” kept us busy and infinitely 
content. But some of the others 
were dependent upon the priest not 
only for their happiness, but even 
for their faith. That should not 
have been. Father himself deplored 
it. But so it was. All of them had 
come to the island for peace, but to 
each one peace had a different 
meaning. 


T nnn was Doctor Peterson, a tall, 
blond Scandinavian with eyes that 
must have been blue as the fiords 
of his northern country. When he 
came to us, they were filmed with a 
red-tinged mucus, and his big, skill- 
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ful hands shook as if he had no con- 
trol over them at all. 

“Jon Peterson should never have 
become a doctor,” Father told my 
husband. “He has the sympathy for 
suffering in too great an excess—is 
that how you say it? He cannot 
bear, you see, to see a man suffer, 
or die.” 

I laughed when he said that. It 
was a perennial joke in our house 
that Doctor Peterson suffered more 
than I did whenever I bore a child. 
But after a few years on the island, 
with Father’s help, he did cure him- 
self of drinking to excess; he was 
finally satisfied, to my delight, with 
a cordial glass of my homemade 
fruit brandy. 


T HERE was Africa Carver, a slight, 
light-skinned Negro student to 
whom peace meant a quiet room in 
which to read a book. Africa was 
no scholarly specialist; he had 
taken, in Bacon’s words, all knowl- 
edge to be his province. The num- 
ber of books on our island was nat- 
urally limited, but my husband had 
a good library at his disposal, and 
Africa was often in our home. 

That was not so at first. Experi- 
ences in America which he never 
confided to anyone but Father Jehan 
sent him to the island with the idea 
that a man with Negro blood was of 
necessity an outcast from society. 
He came to us a timid, self-effacing 
yet at the same time savagely bitter 
and resentful young man. Indeed, 
he was hardly more than a boy, only 
a year older than my eldest son, 
who finally became his closest 
friend. 

There was Mimi. She would not 
tell us her last name for many 
years. Not that she was ashamed 
to; it was terror. Her name was 
Aaronson. She came to the island 
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to find beauty, and in the end it was 
she herself who created it, on the 
walls of our cathedral. She was an 
artist, with an old-young mid-Euro- 
pean face ravaged by starvation. It 
was the ugliest face I have ever 
seen, but I was brought up in the 
United States. 

I think Mimi might have been 
beautiful if she had had enough to 
eat when she was growing up; as it 
was, her hair was scant and grayed 
in patches; her skin was dry, scaly, 
and pitted; her body was stunted 
and she had no teeth; and her cheek 
was twisted by a scar which could 
have told a story of that war in 
whose womb she had been born. 

When she came to the island she 
was a child, perhaps fourteen or 
fifteen—she didn’t know how old 
she was, but my husband figured 
that she must have been born in 
1945, the year of the destruction of 
Europe. It was Father Jehan who 
suggested that she paint the murals 
on our cathedral. 

“But what should I paint?” she 
had asked, her black eyes glowing 
at once with hope and with despair. 
“I have seen only hell; in a church, 
one should look upon heaven.” 

“Paint for us your conception— 
your imagination—of peace,” Fa- 
ther Jehan said. 

There were others. Some of them 
had lost their homes and all their 
people; some had lost their minds. 
Jake Green, a bombardier who 
could never forget; old Catherine, 
an ancient Russian woman who 
could not stand noise. How they 
managed to get to the island was 
always a mystery. Some crumb of 
faith had managed to survive in 
them. 

And these were our twentieth 
century martyrs, our St. Lawrences 
and St. Sebastians. 
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yen is how it happened. 

As I said, we were all dependent 
upon Father Jehan. When Don 
Raymon walked into church that 
morning with a pistol, and ordered 
us out to the street, Father told us, 
quietly, to do as Don Raymon said. 
But he himself did not rise from his 
knees at the altar. 

We never found out how Don 
Raymon got his gun. There were 
no weapons of any kind on the 
island. We lived, literally, by the 
precept of Christ which suggests 
that peace may be had by the sim- 
ple expedient of turning the other 
cheek. We believed in passive re- 
sistance—but at the entirely unex- 
pected appearance of Don Raymon 
with death in his hands we allowed 
ourselves to be herded out of our 
church without any resistance at 
all. 

Afterwards, when we had had 
time to think, we would have defied 
him. What is one man with a gun? 

But he was not one man any 
longer. Secretly, he had been re- 
cruiting followers on the island of 
peace. Some of them he had won 
by promises of the wealth that 
would come with power. He him- 
self was intoxicated with the nar- 
cotic dream of power. 

And the rest of us, who might 
have combined in protest, found 
ourselves split by hatred. 


S onsnow, by the most insidious 
propaganda, a race and color line 
had been drawn across our island. 
Father Jehan had noticed that 
something was wrong; he had been 
speaking to us on that subject when 


Don Raymon appeared in the 
church with his pistol. Africa 
Carver, he had started to say, in a 
voice distressed as I had never 
heard his voice distressed before, 
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had been beaten, by different indi- 
viduals and at different times with- 
in the past few weeks. He had kept 
it to himself as long as he could, but 
at last he had needed medical atten- 
tion. 

Doctor Peterson had not kept the 
details to himself. At sight of 
Africa’s wounds, he had been vio- 
lently nauseated, and when he went 
to Father Jehan with the story he 
was drunk. 

My son Peter, who had had an 
unexplained black eye a few days 
before, told me what people had 
been saying about his Negro friend. 

“They say the whole idea of the 
island is being ruined by the kind 
of people we get here. They say 
that everywhere where there’s nig- 
gers and Japs and Jews there’s 
bound to be trouble. They say how 
can you have peace with people like 
Africa and Mimi Aaronson around? 
They say we've got to get rid of 


them if we don’t want to end up 
with a war on the island—a race 
war.” 

I couldn’t believe at first that it 


was so serious. I even laughed. 
The idea of worrying about Africa 
Carver, who was scared of his own 
shadow — which, incidentally, was 
the same color as Don Raymon’s! 
Or Mimi, who thought of nothing 
but the creation of beauty— 

Or Father Jehan. 

He was the one that Don Raymon 
singled out as his chief enemy. He 
knew that Father had more influ- 
ence than anyone else on the island, 
and that it was an influence toward 
everything that Don Raymon need- 
ed to destroy in order to win power 
for himself. 

So Don Raymon divided the peo- 
ple of the island, our friends and 
neighbors, into Catholic and non- 
Catholics. 
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In this way he started his revo- 
lution. 

It was intended, of course, to be a 
bloodless revolution. He had the 
gun. Just as other tyrants before 
him have imposed their will upon 
multitudes of defenseless people, 
overriding their protests by a few 
armed troops, so Don Raymon 
achieved his coup d’état with very 
little effort. 

Before we knew what was hap- 
pening, Father Jehan was a pris- 
oner. None of us could get to him, 
and, aside from our anxiety about 
his safety, you will realize what a 
loss to us was our only priest. 
There was no one to administer the 
sacraments... . 

And we were very much in need 
of the sacraments. It was a small 
thing in relation to some of the oth- 
ers, but my oldest daughter Helen 
wanted to be married. The banns 
had been read for the third time 
just before Don Raymon appeared 
in the church. But according to a 
new law issued by Don Raymon’s 
cabinet, her marriage would be for- 
bidden in any case. David Hang, a 
boy for whom her father and I had 
the greatest affection, was part Chi- 
nese! 

“Mixed marriages are not to be 
allowed,” my husband raged. 
‘Nothing is to be mixed any more. 
Humanity is not to be mixed, it is 
to be divided!” 

He was in a state because of the 
new rules for teachers. 

“I can’t open my mouth,” he told 
me. “I would be sure to say the 
wrong thing.” 

The penalty was expulsion. And 
when a man has nine children to 
feed, he has to think twice about the 
inviolability of his principles. 

Yet, in the end, it was only I who 
thought about the children. 
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R MONTHS, we didn’t know what 

had happened to Father Jehan. 
It didn’t seem possible that we 
couldn’t rescue him. All sorts of 
secret attempts were made, but no 
one could find out where he had 
been taken. So Africa Carver died 
with a curse for the white man on 
his lips; and Father was not there 
to wipe it away. ° 

But as long as Father Jehan lived 
we still had hope. In the end, we 
believed, Christ would win, because 
His principle of love was the only 
principle by which humanity could 
survive. 

That seemed so logical to us. 

Finally, my son found out where 
they kept Father, and one night a 
party of men—‘the Catholics”— 
went out to liberate him. What we 
were to do when he was liberated 
was not quite clear; Don Raymon 
still had the gun. But I have said 
that we were all dependent upon 
Father Jehan. Too dependent. 

Don Raymon himself met us at 
the door of the hut in the grove 
where my son had discovered our 
priest. 

He held the gun with a careless, 
yet vigilant arrogance, and he 
looked more like a Spanish con- 
quistador than even he had ever 
hoped to look. 

“IT have just officiated at a wed- 
ding ceremony,” he said. And 
smiled. 

Helen came out of the hut. She 
and David Hang had gone to Father 
Jehan as soon as they heard where 
he was, to be married secretly while 
it was still possible. 

I do not think she had ever looked 
more beautiful to me than she did at 
that moment. But her hair—her 
waist-length, shining brown hair— 
was clipped to the roots. 

We did not see David. Don Ray- 


mon had made certain that there 
would be no mixture of the races on 
his island. He had been tortured 
and killed, before Helen’s eyes! 


A, THAT moment, if Don Raymon 
had not held a weapon far more 
powerful than a gun, he would have 
been overpowered. The men in our 
party surged forward, ignoring the 
shot that killed Jake Green, the 
bombardier. 

But Don Raymon stopped them 
with five words. 

“Your priest has killed himself.” 

That was impossible! No matter 
how weak the rest of us were, Fa- 
ther Jehan would never have com- 
mitted that sin. 

But Helen toid us that it was true. 
Without tears in her eyes, she told 
us that she had seen Father Jehan 
shoot himself with the gun that 
Don Raymon offered him. She had 
seen it; she could not have been 
mistaken. 

That was when we gave up. If 
Father Jehan had killed himself, he 
must have decided that there was 
no God. And if Father Jehan be- 
lived that, what could be expected 
of us? What hope was there left? 

That seemed logical to us. 

That was where we were wrong. 


W: RETURNED to our homes. We 
did as Don Raymon said. The 
island of peace was a pitiable place 
to live in. You know what hap- 
pened to it. What happens to any 
country that is ruled by a man who 
believes that he is God—a perverted 
God who sets hatred in place of 
love? 

Helen did not speak to us after 
that day of her marriage, when she 
told us about Father Jehan. 

She helped me with the little chil- 
dren, as tenderly as ever, and after 
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a while they got used to her silence. 
My husband and I had determined 
never to have another child. Father 
Jehan would have said that was 
wrong; but Father Jehan had killed 
himself, and we had no other priest. 

Even then, somehow, I managed 
to pray, and God was still on the 
island of peace. We did have an- 
other baby, and his birth happened 
to fall in the Christmas season. 

He lived only a few moments. I 
realized that he was dying, but I 
was too weak to speak or to raise 
my hand to baptize him; and Doc- 
tor Peterson was sitting at the table 
with his head buried in his shaking 
hands. 

Helen took the baby in her arms, 
and sprinkled the water on his head, 
and spoke the words, the first she 
had spoken for so many months, “I 
baptize thee in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Then she laid him down, 
knelt beside me. 


and 


6 

“Mornen,” she said. “He—Don 
Raymon—told me that if I did not 
say what he said to say to the peo- 
ple, he would do to my father what 
... he did... to David.” 

I moved my hand just enough to 
rest on her short brown hair. “We 
must tell them the truth,” I said. 

I had the courage to tell my hus- 
band to call the people together be- 
fore the church we had been forbid- 
to enter. After that, it was my 
husband who had the courage—and 
Helen. 

“TI lied to you,” Helen told them. 

She saw Don Raymon’s men com- 
ing to disperse the crowd by the 
cathedral. She spoke faster. “Don 
Raymon threatened my father if I 
did not say that Father Jehan killed 
himself. He didn’t kill himself. He 
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didn’t kill himself! He was tortured 
to death, and until he died he 
prayed for us all, and for the island 
—and for Don Raymon.” 

And even then, when I saw faith 
shining again in their eyes, I looked 
at my husband and wished that I 
had kept her silent. Don Raymon 
was coming with his men; I knew 
what was going to happen next, as 
clearly as if it had all happened be- 
fore. 

We were crowding up the steps, I 
clinging to my husband’s hand as if 
we were twenty again. Mimi Aaron- 
son was the first one to go in; she 
had been starved for the beauty of 
the cathedral and she rushed in 
with a little cry. 

But before any one could follow 
her inside, Don Raymon spoke 
his proclamation concerning our 
church. 

“You may be interested to know,” 
he said, as if we were friends to 
whom he was announcing a new 
scientific triumph, “that an explo- 
sive powder has been developed in 
our laboratories which is capable of 
destroying this building and all it 
contains in one second.” 

“No,” my husband said quietly, 
but in a voice which penetrated to 
everyone in the street. “Your pow- 
der may destroy the cathedral, but 
it cannot destroy all that it contains. 
It cannot destroy God.” 


Don RAYMON, in all his dealings 
with his subjects, as I suppose we 
may be called, had always exhibited 


the coldest self-control. But at the 
name of God, his dark face became 
disfigured with an insane fury. 
God, you see, was the only Person 
who held a rival claim to the sov- 
ereignty of the island of peace. 

So suddenly had our people’s 
faith in Father Jehan and in what 
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he represented been restored, that 
they were ready to be martyred for 
it. I was the only one who hung 
back as they pushed ahead in an 
uncontrollable longing to see the 
Light which they had not seen for 
so many months. 

I thought I could reason with Don 
Raymon. I thought that it would 
be impossible for him to counter the 
arguments I could bring for sparing 
the cathedral, and the good people 
of the island. 

That seemed logical to me. 

“You helped to build it yourself,” 
Itold him. “You know how many 
years it took, and with what great 
hope we built it.” 

He smiled. “Yet in my hand I 


hold the power to destroy it in what- 
ever second I choose,” he said. 

I turned away from him then to 
go up the steps, but he put his hand 
like a ring of steel on my arm. 


“Wait,” he said. “Your husband 
said that I could not destroy every- 
thing in the cathedral. You must 
examine the ruins and point out to 
me what is left.” 

I saw then that the martyrdom of 
the coward can be more excruciat- 
ing than that of the courageous. 
The greatest torture to which I 
could have been sentenced at that 
moment was to live. ... 
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HAVE lived for a great many years. 

I saw the handful of powder that 
blasted the keystone of our cathe- 
dral. I saw every broken rock of 
its body. I saw the shattered Lamp 
among the ruins of the altar. 

I saw old Catherine, who was al- 
ways so bothered by noise, lying 
quietly among the stones. 

I saw Mimi Aaronson amidst the 
fragments of her tribute of beauty 
to God. 

I saw Doctor Peterson, his eyes 
now closed against all human suf- 
fering. 

I saw Helen, and wanted to tell 
Don Raymon that he had defeated 
his purpose. She had found David 
again. Their blood was mixed for 
all eternity. 

I saw my husband.... 

“Well?” the tyrant said, ““What is 
there left? Have I not destroyed 
everything?” 

“No,” I said. 

He kicked my husband in the 
cheek, and the passive head turned 
gladly; but it was not so easy for 
me. I bent to shield his other cheek 
with my own. 

“Well?” Don Raymon repeated 
insistently. 

“No,” I said. “You have not de- 
stroyed God. You have not de- 
stroyed the Island of Peace!” 








Bourget and the Blind Leaders 


By Rupo.pH J. MONDELLI 


W: ARE living in an era in which 
propaganda has proven to be of 
the utmost importance in forming 
public sentiment and opinion. The 
Soviet Union has employed it quite 
successfully for the propagation of 
its Communistic principles—prin- 
ciples which have as their main ob- 
jective the denial of all legitimate 
social authority and the abolition of 
the dogmas of Christ. Of recent 
years, we have seen the diffusion of 
these doctrines throughout war- 
ravaged Europe with sad results. 
People who previously were free 
and God-fearing have been taught 
the postulates of crude materialism. 

Even here in the United States, 
it is no secret that the Communist 
party secretly advocates the over- 
throw of our legitimate agencies of 
government and consequently of 
our way of life. The agents of such 
a philosophy are propagandizing in 
its behalf in various branches of our 
government and in several of our 
non-Catholic secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities. Especially 
in the field of higher education our 
young people are brought into daily 





In France in 1889 the blind were leading 
the blind in higher education until one 
detached psychologist opened his eyes and 
became aware of his responsibilties. 





contact with this immoral system. 
Communism is embellished by these 
educators, who, in their dilettante 
way, underhandedly go about their 
business of corrupting the minds 
and thoughts of our youth—of our 
future leaders. 


A SIMILAR condition was prevalent 
in France in 1889. It was the era 
of science and of positivistic phi- 
losophy based on materialism. Pro- 
fessors were preaching their phi- 
losophy of religious denial and were 
influencing greatly the young men 
of the land. Consequently, it is not 
surprising that Paul Bourget, who, 
having seen the fallacy of this scien- 
tific era, had earnestly taken upon 
himself to answer the questions and 
solve the difficulties of the youth of 
his day. He was fully aware that 
the rapidly progressing materialis- 
tic ideas, which were perverting his 
era, were slowly but surely tending 
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toward the destruction of the 
French nation and of French mor- 
als. Furthermore, he was thor- 
oughly conscious of the fact that 
unless religion were re-established 
on firm grounds, the very basis of 
integration of family and state 
would disappear. These dangers 
made him alert to the sinister 
omens of irresponsible free-thought. 
In addition, he was led to appre- 
ciate the great value to society of the 
Catholic Church. 

Thus in 1889 he wrote Le Disciple, 
in which the main theme concerns 
the social and Christian responsi- 
bility for the diffusion of subver- 
sive ideas. This book tells the story 
of Robert Greslou, the intelligent 
but rather vain disciple of Adrian 
Sixte, the materialistic philosopher. 
Greslou becomes a tutor in the Jus- 
sat-Randon family, and in an at- 
tempt to prove one of his psycho- 
logical experiments, decides to se- 
duce the daughter, Charlotte. An- 
other motive for his crime is the 
grudge which he holds against 
Charlotte’s brother André, who en- 
joys a higher station in life in so 
far as he is an aristocrat, while 
Greslou is a bourgeois. Circum- 
stances so present themselves that 
these two young people fall in love 
with each other, and, realizing that 
marriage is impossible, they decide 
to die together. However, Greslou’s 
fear of death causes him to change 
his mind and Charlotte takes poison 
alone, but not until she has written 
her brother André to avenge her. 
Greslou is arrested and held for 
murder, and, while in prison, he 
writes to his master Adrian Sixte, 
sending him a detailed confession, 
explaining that his moral life was 
but the direct outcome of Sixte’s 
teachings. The latter is astonished. 
Following a court scene in which 
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Robert Greslou is set free, André 
shoots him. 


W ane the plot of this story is 
slight, the principal interest centers 
around the moral responsibility of 
the master for his disciple’s actions. 
“In the intention of the author all 
interest should concentrate itself on 
the question raised by the drama— 
namely, that of the moral responsi- 
bility of the writer.” Or, as Bourget 
himself says, addressing the youth 
of his time, in the preface to Le 
Disciple: 


“You will search in our books for 
the answers to the questions which 
are troubling you. And the answers 
which you will find depend a little 
upon your moral life, a little upon 
your own soul, for your moral life is 
the moral life of France itself—your 
soul is her soul. .. . What will you 


have learned from our teaching? No 
man of letters, however insignifi- 
cant he may be, but should trem- 
ble at the responsibility. You will 
find in Le Disciple the study of one 
of these responsibilities.” 


Is Adrian Sixte really to blame for 
his pupil’s crime? The answer is 
Yes, for he had taught Robert Gres- 
lou a philosophic system which was 
not based on the teachings of God, 
and which left man at the mercy of 
his own tendencies. 

It was mainly to warn the young 
people of his generation that Paul 
Bourget wrote for them the press- 
ing pages of the preface of Le 
Disciple; it was to save them from 
the dangers of falling into Mmaterial- 
ism that he wrote his nofel. The 
work itself is nothing but 4n exam- 
ple of what could happea to one 
who accepts a philosophy without 
God. In this book Adrian Sixte, the 
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postivistic philosopher, realizes the 
vanity and powerlessness of his 
mechanistic psychology, and at the 
deathbed of Robert Greslou, his 
disciple, he returns to the words of 
the Our Father. 


6 
"Wuen Le Disciple appeared in 
1889,” says Ernest Dimnet, in his 
book, Paul Bourget: “There was 
unbounded astonishment among the 
public. This book revealed not only 
an intimate acquantance with the 
philosophy at the time in favor, but 
an uncommon power to stand apart 
from it, judge it and condemn it. 
It was a great novelty, therefore,” 
continues Abbé Dimnet, “when the 
darling of the new generation, the 
man who was supposed to have lent 
charm and poetry to a civilization 
based on nothing but science, and 
consequently to side more or less ex- 
plicitly with science, suddenly was 
seen to side against it, and achieve 
his greatest success with an open 
denunciation of it.” If Le Disciple 
had been pressed to its ultimate 
conclusion it would have appeared 
not only as an arraignment of the 
materialism rampant in all the 
realms of thought since 1850, but as 
an implicit defense of Christianity. 
With the publication of Le Disci- 
ple, Bourget, who up to now had 
passed as a fervent disciple of posi- 
tivism, created a great controversy 
which centered about the book. 
While one might indeed find fault 
with some of the minor points of 
construction and characterization 
in Le Disciple, yet as concerns its 
main thesis of moral responsibility 
and its implied condemnation of 
positivism and determinism, we 
must join in the judgment of Bru- 
netiére so convincingly presented 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
on July 1, 1889. M. Brunetiére 


raises the questions: Do not the 
poet, the playwright, the novelist, 
the philosopher and even the scien- 
tist consider themselves the cus- 
todians of souls? Can the truths 
which they proclaim, so often erro- 
neous and prejudiced, be placed on 
so high a plane as to disregard the 
scandal which they cause or the 
consequences which they produce? 

These men write, so they say, only 
for themselves or for some chosen 
readers, “but in space and time, if 
their doctrines once cast out into 
the world, dwell and develop there, 
finally forming disciples among this 
obscure crowd . . . won’t these mas- 
ters be held, and in good right, 
guilty and responsible?” Will these 
men be permitted to plead the inno- 
cence of their intentions? Will they 
be allowed to say that they were 
misunderstood and that their les- 
sons and doctrines were not to be 
put into practice? Such were the 
questions proposed in Le Disciple 
by Paul Bourget, says Brunetiére, 
and he approves of Bourget’s work 
considering it a good book as well 
as a good deed. He therefore ap- 
proves of Bourget’s thesis. 


Aven speaking of morality as be- 
ing the basis of man’s social life, 
Brunetiére holds that all doctrines 
that put into doubt this very basic 
principle are false and that their 
gravity is proportionate to the evil 
they reflect on society. Therefore 
Brunetiére demonstrates that there 
are limits to the writer’s freedom of 
thought and that the writer’s ideas 
must be based on sound morals. 
Any doctrine which tends to ques- 
tion the principles on which society 
and the well being of mankind rest, 
must be reprobated. 

It is to this thesis, which puts 
the rights of ethics and of good so- 
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cial order above those of freedom of 
thought, that Anatole France ob- 
jected. In his two articles in Le 
Temps (June 23 and July 7, 1889), 
he defended the imprescriptible 
right to freedom of thought. It is 
his contention that the writer 
should have freedom of expression 
as regards his every philosophical 
principle. He holds that whoever 
believes himself to be in possession 
of the truth should be able to ex- 
press it, for the simple reason that 
the freedom of thought is superior 
to all rights. This theory is of 
course inadmissible because it sup- 


poses truth to be relative and de- 
nies its uniqueness and absolute- 
ness. 

Le Disciple is generally regarded 
as the milestone in Bourget’s con- 
version for it marks the change in 
the author’s point of view from that 
of the detached psychologist to that 
of the convinced moralist. He who 
had previously published works of 
doubtful morality, was convinced 
that he must produce a constructive 
work, and ii is from that time on 
that he begins to teach the doctrine 
that life without religion is no life 
at all. 


On a Marine Flyer’s Grave in the Islands 


By EDWARD BALTHROP 


T uz sea is blue and vast and deep 
And vaster, bluer is the sky. 


I loved them both and now I sleep 
Surrounded by them. Let me lie. 


I chose to fly and rode the dome 

Of broad Pacific skies bomb-bent 

On killing. Killed, I should go home; 
But leave me here. I am content. 


The deathless drone of motors dulls 
The mind to all but fury, fear 

And beauty. Now the beauty lulls 
My peaceful island. Leave me here. 


I learned to love the lonesome sea 
And always loved the empty sky. 

My island claims me: let me be 

Men should lie buried where they die. 





The Heathen Chinee Is Peculiar 


By SIsTER M. CARITA PENDERGAST 


| peso hills and truly breath- 
taking beauty form the setting 
for Hsin Kuan Chuang; but the 
hamlet itself is litthe more than a 
hard dirt road laid by the Hsi Nan 
Public Bus Line and flanked by ugly 
wooden shops that cater to a tran- 
sient trade. Go there at dusk or 
at dawn, and you’ll wonder at the 
number of barns strung along a 
main highway; for, outside of busi- 
ness hours, these shops are board- 
ed so that each looks exactly like 
the unpainted barn of a thriftless 
farmer. 

Go when a new day has given 
light to the valley without having 
yet gathered the mists from the 
hills, and you’ll surprise a woman 
or two darting down the road in 
that furtive way the Chinese have. 
Her bare heels will be sticking out 
of cotton slippers, her skimpy blue 
gown unfastened, her face un- 
washed and her hair uncombed; but 
the errand upon which she is hurry- 
ing has only to do with the family 
breakfast and the impatience of a 
hungry brood. Go any time at all, 
as often as you wish; and, as you 
stand on the sloping road, you'll ex- 
pect to see a lariat-swinging cow- 
boy come over the hump on a lath- 
ered horse. I always do, though 
I’ve been living near Hsin Kuan 


Chuang for thirteen years, now. | 
always do, and am always disap- 
pointed, though I know for a cer- 
tainty that there isn’t a horse or a 
cowpuncher in the entire Kieh Ping 
Hsiang countryside! 


‘Teme. of course, goes back to a 
childhood addiction to western 
thrillers and to an adolescent de- 
light in Tom Mix. But it took a 
Chinese general to epitomize and 
give point to this very American im- 
pression of mine! Early in the De- 
cember of 1938, he arrived in Hsin 
Kuan Chuang, battle weary and 
even appalled before Japanese 
strength; and when he heard that 
there were Americans in the Ro- 
man Catholic Mission two miles 
away, he went to see its pastor. 
“Father,” he said, “I’m tired. 
Will you let me live in your house 
for, say two weeks? I'll have no 
visitors, and I won’t bother you. If 
you’ll permit, my own orderlies will 








An intrepid missionary, Sister M. Carita 
Pendergast has labored in China for the past 
sixteen years—except for a short period in 
1945 when the Japs came too close and her 
Superiors ordered her home to the States. 
Back in China again, she is at present con- 
ducting an industrial school for girls at Wuki 
in Hunan Province. A previous article of 
hers appeared in our issue of June, 1945. 
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come every day to cook my food. 
Just let me alone. And let me 
sleep.” Before the surprised mis- 
sionary fully realized that he was 
listening to a fluent and idiomatic 
use of his mother tongue, the gen- 
eral went on, “I’m a returned stu- 
dent. I’ve spent six years in the 
States. I like Americans. And... 
I’m tired.” 

That afternoon, he moved into 
the spare bedroom of the rectory. 
For nearly a week, he didn’t leave 
it; and, though the lonely priest 
would have enjoyed the company of 
his obviously distinguished guest, 
he respected the general’s wishes 
and left him alone. Two orderlies 
came to the mission every day, 
brought in supplies, and attended 
to the general’s wants. And, be- 
cause he was generous, his order- 
lies carried gifts to the priest—to- 
day, a brace of ducks; tomorrow, a 
box of cigars. Then on the sixth 
day the general came out of his 
room, refreshed and relaxed. “Fa- 
ther,” he asked, “would you mind 
too much if I had my meals with 
you?” And there followed a week of 
conversations rich in interest to 
both men. 

Inevitably, the talk turned often 
to local customs. “How did you 
Americans ever find this place?” he 
once inquired. “Did you know 
what you were walking into? And 
how do you continue here? But, 
then,” he added, “perhaps it isn’t 
so strange for you, at that. From 
what I know of your country’s his- 
tory and literature, I’d say that this 
whole section is like your California 
gold rush days. And the people? 
Why, they’re right out of Bret 
Harte!” 

In spite of seeming paradox, the 
general’s keen mind had raked 
aside differences and found a true 
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epitome. Then he went back to 
battle, and we never saw him again. 


Exevex months previous to the 
general’s coming, a crowd of ban- 
dits had sneaked into Kieh Ping 
Hsiang and had pitched their camp 
in the hills. Then Hsin Kuan 
Chuang, Ta Fu Ping, Wu Ki, and 
all the other little villages of the 
valley became as tombs; for their 
shops and homes were boarded up, 
no fires showed in their chimneys, 
and only some grave-faced children 
ventured out of doors. Of course, a 
few of the natives were in league 
with the bandits; and these wretch- 
ed stool-pigeons were whispering 
information both to the newcomers 
and to special friends among the vil- 
lagers. And these friends had other 
friends, who had other friends 
again; so that each morning every- 
one knew precisely upon what hill 
the bandits had spent the preceding 
night, and just how many of them 
had come down in the darkness to 
spy upon the quiet inhabitants. 

Because of the local people em- 
ployed within their walls, the mis- 
sionaries undoubtedly knew as 
much about the danger as anyone 
else; and, because they might be 
captured for ransom, they had more 
reason to fear bodily harm. But 
they were living, you see, in a world 
that knew neither radio nor tele- 
phone. And, until it was certain 
that the outlaws intended harm, it 
would have been foolhardy for the 
missionaries to stir and thus pre- 
cipitate that harm. 


Tas STALEMATE continued for per- 
haps four days. Then, early on the 
afternoon of January 18th, a stran- 
ger walked into the mission straight 


up to one of the Sisters. She knew 
that nothing short of death would 
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have brought any one into our val- 
ley at that time, and became more 
and more uneasy as the fellow be- 
fore her asked casual questions 
about her supply of medicines the 
while he openly studied the build- 
ings and the hills that were their 
rear boundary. 

Two hours later a little girl came 
into the compound. There was a 
triangular black patch on her fore- 
head indicating a headache; and, 
keeping her hand to her head and 
shading her eyes, she asked for 
medicine in one breath and gave 
this information in the next, “My 
mother says that was the bandit 
chief himself who talked with Sis- 
ter Electa!” Well, here it was.... 

There were four Sisters stationed 
at Wu Ki, three Americans and one 
Chinese. That evening their sup- 


pers went into leaden stomachs, 
though everyone tried to be gay and 
Sister Electa was quite thoroughly 


teased. At nine o’clock, the pastor 
banged on the door of the women’s 
compound. “I’ve been approached 
twice today for protection money,” 
he said, “and now I have bad news. 
Two boys just came in to tell me 
that the bandits had a meeting this 
afternoon over at Hsin Kuan 
Chuang, and have decided to take 
hostages —the two youngest Sis- 
ters.” Silence. ... “I’m sorry, Sis- 
ters!” Another silence. . . . Then, 
“Better wake the orphans. Make 
them stay dressed. Pack only 
what’s indispensable for a couple of 
weeks’ use. And douse the lights!” 

The Sisters thought of all that 
had to be done in the dark, and one 
of them giggled without knowing 
what she did. The pastor grinned 
wryly and went on, “You know, of 
course, that I’ve been working on 
this eventuality for days. I’ve made 
contacts and chartered two buses 
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for emergency. If there have been 
no leaks and we are lucky tonight, 
the buses will be waiting near Hsin 
Kuan Chuang at six in the morning. 
You’ll be leaving here just before 
dawn. God bless you, Sisters!” 
They knelt for his blessing. And 
he left. 


No WORDS were wasted just then. 
Each went off to her particular 
charge—to the dispensary, the cate- 
chumenate, the housekeeping, or 
the orphanage. And when they met 
later to talk over that sleepless 
night, the Sister in charge of the 
orphans was smiling and had a 
story to tell. She had found the 
children all in their beds for 
warmth, but completely dressed 
and whispering quietly to each 
other. “Girls,” she had announced, 
making an effort to keep all excite- 
ment out of her voice, “we’re leay- 
ing first thing in the morning. I'll 
stay here with you while you move 
around in the darkness and tie up 
an extra suit of clothes in a tow- 
el.” It was a large dormitory with 
thirteen ample windows, and it 
shouldn’t have been too hard to fol- 
low directions. But no one moved, 
and the heartsick Sister tried again. 
“Don’t be afraid—” she began. And 
then she knew that fear wasn’t in 
that room, that she was sensing 
something like merriment. 

While she strained to see, there 
was a burst of smothered laughter, 
and each child was holding up a 
white bundle. How had they antici- 
pated? They had talked with the 
youngster who had warned Sister 
Electa! At what time had they 
wrapped up their bundles? While 
the Sisters were eating! When 
had they gotten into their clothes? 
After they had heard Father bang- 
ing on the door! Grateful for their 
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pluck, but wanting to weep for the 
kind of experience that had made 
these Chinese little ones so wise, 
Sister said simply and_ gently, 
“Well, now, you’re more ready than 
I! Don’t you suppose you can go 
pack to sleep?” All but a few of the 
oldest did. 


For Two or three days before, 
there had been intermittent storms 
of heavy snow; and a white land- 
scape brightened the next morning’s 
early exodus. The four Sisters and 
fifty girls cautiously filed along the 
two mile path that ran up and down 
hillocks and wove in and out of rice 
paddies. When they finally reached 
the waiting buses, their short trek 
had been oddly uneventful—not a 
child had fallen, not a dog had 
barked. 

Yet, every inch of the way had 
yielded its own anxiety lest there 
be disaster at the turn just beyond. 
The road to the hsien city wound 
through fifty miles of mountain 
fairyland, where every tree and 
bush shimmered in ice, and all the 
curves of hill and valley were soft- 
ened in deepest snow. But fear 
crept with the slow charcoal buses 
through all this lonely beauty, and 
it took ten hours to reach Yuan 
Ling. 

And why had there been only 
anxiety and no actual danger 
through the stages of the journey? 
Perhaps this was another sample of 
the old adage that the battle is lost 
to him who despises his enemy. 
The Sisters had stayed quietly in 
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their compound, had gone on with 
their daily routine unchanged, so 
that the men in the hills had seen 
no signs of alarm and had ceased to 
be watchful. 

Besides, anti-foreign virus is 
strongest in China among those who 
know no foreigners; and so strong 
is it in them that it blinds them and 
deafens them and keeps them from 
realizing that where the foreigner 
is known and respected the Chinese 
accept him as one of their own and 
give him generously of their loy- 
alty. And thus had it happened in 
Wu Ki. Only because the simple 
country people had accepted them 
did the missionaries know of their 
danger; and, because these same 
simple country people had weighed 
their loyalty and given generously 
of it to those whom they respected, 
the Sisters could flee. 


ND LATER events proved the threat 

of danger to have been no idle 
one. Three days after the Sisters 
had reached Yuan Ling, the pro- 
vincial police pounced on Kieh Ping 
Hsiang and snared forty bandits. 
These were roped man to man at 
neck and wrists and marched in 
single file through the snowy hills to 
the hsien city—a hard two-day 
journey by foot. Then they were 
paraded through the streets, still 
roped and now placarded with their 
crime. That same day, they paid 
part of their penalty. And crowds 
milling round the yamen could gape 
at forty ears strung neatly across 
the entrance! 





Whiff 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


ouNDS, from raucous noise to the 
fall of the silver harp notes of a 
veery singing in some _ twilight- 
laden thicket, have their marked 
significance in our days as they 
come and go; but I sometimes won- 
der if we have not missed other 
minor, meaningful signals to our 
senses—signals that if missed in 
their shy moments leave the busy 
day without its beauty that it might 
have. So I venture to offer a few 
suggestions about increasing our 
alertness to “whiffs,” no matter 
where they appear. 

I recall, for instance, a rainy eve- 
ning in a great city. I was walking 
along through the dusk, intent on 
my thoughts—none of them really 
important—when from somewhere 
around the square I caught the faint 
fragrance of lilacs. The square was 
in a remote section of the city; the 
great centers were miles away; and 
the deep, ceaseless roar of the end- 
less traffic formed an undertone to 
the quiet of the twilight area of 
apartments and ancient houses in 
which I paused. Suddenly, the city 
had vanished, and I was seeing the 


lilacs by a country door in my New 
England homeland—symbols of loy- 
alty and beauty that the change of 
generations and a thousand seasons 
had not tarnished with time. I cir- 
cled the square until I found the 
solitary bush, bravely burgeoning in 
the city air, close to one of the old 
homes. Someone who knew lilacs 
and loved them had planted them 
there; and in the characteristic 
manner of lilacs they had kept faith 
with that one through many a year, 
for the bush showed the touch of 
time in twig and branch. 

Many times during the year I cir- 
cled that square, but thanks to a 
whiff in the rain-softened dusk, I 
had found in the lilacs a reminder 
of the hills and the people I loved; 
and the dingy, time-stained square 
which was a part of the routine of 
living and nothing more, had its mo- 
ment of abiding beauty along with 
memories. 


T nen there was that moment in a 
lawyer’s office, filled with the sol- 
emn, somewhat forbidding impedi- 
menta and paraphernalia of his 


Poet and essayist, Arthur Wallace Peach is an old favorite 
of our readers. “Lover of the hills if any man ever 
was,” he lives in Northfield, Vermont, and is the author 
of The Hill Trails, a volume of his collected poems. 
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craft. Five of us were gathered for 
an important conference on a tan- 
gled human question; and from 
somewhere among the tomes, the 
files, the thises and thats, I caught 
a whiff that carried me to a north- 
ern meadow I had known as a boy. 

“You look startled. Anything 
wrong?” asked my legal friend. 

“Somewhere in this bleak habitat 
of yours, John, there is a bit of a 
northern meadow—a deer meadow 
—filled with what the Indians 
called ‘sweet grass’—a scent that I 
have never forgotten,” I answered, 
feeling somewhat foolish and ex- 
pecting a mild reprimand for my 
time-consuming outburst. 

The taut lines of years of concen- 
trated thought on John’s face van- 
ished. He smiled, turned to a small 
cabinet back of him, and lifted from 
ita basket. He offered it with gen- 
tle fingers, and did not look up as 
he spoke. 

“I bought this on one of my 
northern trips. It is an Indian bas- 
ket, and the fragrance of the grass 
never seems to leave it. I don’t 
know why I keep it; it isn’t useful 
or ornamental.” He replaced it with 
gentle hands. “Once in a while I 
open the cabinet for some purpose 
—and the memories come back with 
the scent. Sometimes, I wonder if 
that isn’t the purpose of all fra- 
grances—to bring back memories.” 
He closed the cabinet. “Now, gen- 
tlemen, to business.” 


Tm moment had come and gone, 
but it had been worth-while, thanks 
to a whiff of wild grass. 

Perhaps in the mystic alembics 
of the perfumers the scent of new- 
mown hay has been trapped; but all 
the chemical formulas of our mod- 
etn workers of magic cannot cap- 
ture in their retorts along with the 


fragrance the sunshine of the sum- 
mer day, the beauty of the summer 
fields, the distant light on hills and 
woods that are a part of haying 
time and the rows of mown hay; 
nor can the retorts hold the memo- 
ries that fragrance brings—only the 
alembic that is the heart and its 
memories can do that. Along New 
England roads many a wanderer 
and wayfarer busy on some errand 
lingers to breathe the perfume of 
the fields beyond the road, and he 
is never the same man afterward: a 
memory will follow him and haunt 
him with loveliness to the end of 
his days. 

A bit of sweet fern pinched be- 
tween the fingers leaves its unfad- 
ing fragrance, if not on the fingers, 
at least in the memory. For some 
the sweet fern is the open sesame 
to youth and the long-lost fields of 
home; to others it is a key to gay 
and happy hours of summer roam- 
ings. Perhaps it is the keenest 
of all “whiffs” that one gathers 
through the years; its particular 
spicy tang fastens itself to the years 
with a firmness not characteristic of 
the lilacs and the gentler fragrances 
that haunt rather than thrive in the 
memory. 


P mamare the luckiest of all “whif- 
fers,” is the one who unexpected- 
ly has breathed from miles away 
the wind-blown wonder of acres of 
apple orchards in their May bloom. 
If he has an imagination, he will 
wonder if he has not stumbled in 
some way on the secret paths that 
lead to the Islands of the Hesperides 
or he may guess that far winds have 
come from Tennyson’s valley of 
Avalon where “falls not hail nor 
rain nor ever winds blow loudly.” 
Whatever his fancy may suggest, 
he will find he has an unforgettable 
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memory, and if he follows his nose 
to the end of the secret path, he will 
look on a scene of beauty that is so 
often made familiar in man’s toil 
—miles of blossoms marching in 
the white-veiled procession of the 
Spring. 

One who belongs to the Order of 
Whiffers is fortunate. He will be 
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lucky in his memories, but even far 
more in terms of human values; he 
will have learned to detect in the 
days as they go, along the roads and 
byways of life, the little scents, the 
fleet fragrances, the distant per- 
fumes that speak a language the 
heart knows and the memory for- 
ever keeps. 


The Unconceived 


By VrrGiniA EARLE 


Aw what of them who could have had existence? 
The souls whom God would have flashed into bright being 
Had you and I been willing to enflesh them? 


What of the unconceived, 
The never-to-be-born? 


They will not know the smell of morning bread 
Or the warm kiss of wine in the throat; 

Their ears will not be stormed with violins 
Nor their eyes thralled with tall buildings 
Top-blossoming with spiky silver 

In a charged mist of sun and late October fog. 


Their fingers will not tingle 


To old worn leather books, heavy with magic. 
They will not know the leap and play of intellect 


Nor the whirlpool of prayer 


Snatching both soul and sense, deep-sweeping them to drown 


In new delight. 


But they are armored in unconsciousness, and need 


No pity. 
Meanwhile, we 


Whose sterile hearts confound the fertile flesh 
Stand idly by, and watch these gifts 
Grow lean and futile in our plaintive hands. 





The Catholic Revival 


Cercle St. Jean Baptiste 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


([,}0OLLOWING my new boss to the 

shop, I try to make an act of 
faith in what the Lord wants of me 
in these new faces, in these groups 
of workers busy around a table in 
the noise of the motors. Work sim- 
ple but dirty, cleaning with a fluid 
that makes you sleepy. Disagree- 
able odors.” 

(These are notes from a labor 
missionary, a lay missionary work- 
ing in a French factory.) 

“Alone in front of a machine one 
quickly learns the necessary mo- 
tions, the watchfulness. I become 
strongly aware of the union created 
by collaborating in such work. I 
feel awakening and living in me 
that which was until now a call, 
and which today becomes a meeting 
of what is truest in me, with the 
life of this milieu. Only the meet- 
ing of two beings who love each 
other can be compared to it. It is 
by this profound contact (oriented 
toward God by my offering and 
prayer) that I am able to represent 
my whole shop before God, to love 
Him with the vitality of this milieu, 
its poverty, its so great need to love. 
I turn toward you Louisette, Denise, 
Suzanne .. . all of you who live and 
suffer, who sing and gossip near me, 
you who so often look up at the 
clock ... time is so long, the hands 


turn so slowly between three and 
six o’clock—after nine or ten hours 
of work. ... I offer your world to 
our God of love. I will try not to be 
an obstacle to the union which will 
be accomplished in me little by little 
between your thirst and the living 
water of Christ.... 

“Little by little this new world 
becomes more distinct. . . . Simple 
moments of affection, raw, expres- 
sive terms for all events. . . . Those 
over thirty have a deep and gen- 
erous love of their children: who 
alone make life worth while. It is 
for them that these women agree to 
work ten hours in a factory, and 
then come home, clean the house 
and do all the washing, mending 
and cooking for five or six persons. 
They speak most often of their chil- 
dren, telling so vividly of the little 
nothings which make them come 
alive to us. ... Crude, simple friend- 
ship with the new girl, bringing her 





The Cercle St. Jean Baptiste, founded only 
four years ago, already has some four hun- 
dred trained members. Many are young 
couples (technicians or professionals) who 
have decided to become lay missioners. 
Some are aides in embassies, some are pro- 
fessors, others social or skilled workers. The 
guiding spirit is Father Jean Daniélon, S.J. 
Sally Whelan Cassidy is Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Mundelein College, Chicago. 
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to the cafeteria, lending her a spoon, 
finding a hook for her coat, so sim- 
ple because she asks so simply for 
what she needs—no bourgeois re- 
serve here. 

“When a strike comes, devoted- 
ness and egotism meet head on. 
Those whose demands are the loud- 
est often don’t show up at the picket 
line. Others are always in the fight, 
collecting money in the market 
place for the strikers, serving on 
committees, helping with the chil- 
dren. . . . When they trust their 
leaders, discipline and the sense of 
the common good predominate, and 
they are strong and vital as they 
could never be individually. .. . 
Work is slavery — the factory 
whistle is greeted with ‘the martyr- 
dom begins again’ —but work is 
also a fight, as the uncertain life of 
every day is a fight. 

“Our faith and our love are weak 
next to the vitality and richness of 
the worker’s world. We must go to 
them with a very patient and very 
purified love. ... Man and God are 
so far apart that we must give them 
our hands and thus forge a link.” 


| WOULD like to tell you also about 
those other lay missioners who are 
preparing to do the same work in 


pagan lands. The development of 
the sense of apostolic responsibility 
has made them think of the mis- 
sionary apostolate in terms other 
than that of a religious congrega- 
tion. Their role is not to replace 
the religious congregations, but to 
complete their role—going every- 
where, becoming really one with the 
natives, assimilating all that is not 
sin, serving. Their role is one of 
comprehension, of offering this 
world (which is potentially Chris- 
tian) to God, of taking the lowest 
place and convincing neither by 
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brilliance, nor by wealth, but by 
showing the essential trait of Chris- 
tians, love. These young people are 
trained at the Cercle St. Jean Bap- 
tiste in Paris. 

I was first brought to the Cercle 
by Madeleine. After many invita- 
tions I decided to go even at the 
risk of seeing innumerable dis- 
plays of cut-out stamps and native 
carvings. Instead I found a kind of 
training school for lay mission- 
aries, with a definite program and 
a concrete plan of action. An ef- 
fort was being made to form a mis- 
sionary spirit by a twofold means: 
spiritual and theological prepara- 
tion, and a study of one of the great 
civilizations. 

The Cercle gives a two-year 
course in missiology, really solid 
stuff, written assignments and all! 
The first year is spent in examin- 
ing the mission of the Church, and 
the mission apostolate. The sec- 
ond year course deals with the great 
missionary ages from various an- 
gles: history, apostolic methods, 
spirituality. The courses in Scrip- 
ture include the Old and New Testa- 
ment, the missionary doctrine of St. 
Paul, the Psalms. 


| lay missionaries need not 
only a solid doctrinal and spiritual 
formation, but an intellectual one 
as well, the member takes a thor- 
ough course in one of the great 
world cultures: Islam, Chinese, In- 
dian, Russian. Madeleine plans to 
go to India as a teacher. She has 
taken several courses in Sanskrit, 
Hindu philosophy, Hindi and Eng- 
lish at the Oriental Institute, — at 
the same time working for her 
regular degree in philosophy. 
Others going as social workers 
take special courses in colonial ad- 
ministration, sociology of their re- 
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gion, tropical medicine, etc. Those 
planning to go to mission countries 
as the wives of professional men, 
colonial administrators, or army of- 
ficers study the particular needs of 
the region, its culture and way of 
life. There is no question of bring- 
ing a Westernized Christianity to 
their field of work, but of painstak- 
ing preparation and prayer to dis- 
cover the way of bringing Christ to 
these people. 

The Cercle not only trains these 
future missionaries, but brings 
them in contact with people from 
their area who are in France for 
study or for work. Students alone 
... away from their homes, divorced 
from their customs, their normal 
ways of living . . . coming to live in 
the big university towns .. . strug- 
gling through the stiff courses... 
alone in little rooms .. . alone dur- 
ing vacations. The Arab worker 
coming to the Paris he was sta- 
tioned in during his military serv- 
ice... living ten in a room... ex- 
ploited, disliked . . . not knowing 
the language or the techniques of an 
industrialized country ... under- 
nourished, an easy mark for tuber- 
culosis . . . unprepared profession- 
ally to do anything other than lead 
a bullock-drawn cart, sow a barley 
field, unload a ship. Each regional 
team is charged with contacting 
these strangers and helping them 
find work, a room, meet French 
families, etc. Thus already they 
are in contact with their future 
task, already practicing Christ’s 
charity. 


Meter used to contact the 


Asiatic students in Paris. The eve- 
ning of Epiphany she invited some 
French friends and me to a party 
that she was giving for some Viet- 
Namese students. They were very 
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shy, very polite and spoke perfect 
French. Some were Catholics. We 
ate some cake, for this was a very 
special occasion, and little by little 
their shyness, and ours, disap- 
peared. They spoke frankly of their 
reactions to France, the needs of 
their country. 

Later in the evening they told us 
some of their legends and sang some 
of their folk songs. Their voices 
became strangely nasal and twangy, 
the rhythm was irregular. At the 
very end they asked if they could 
sing their national anthem. Stop- 
ping after each part, they trans- 
lated it and told us about it. It was 
a very old song, but applicable to 
today. It was a song of war and 
independence. 

Obviously it was a song aimed at 
the French, for this was during 
some of the hardest days of the 
Indo-Chinese war, and was forbid- 
den in France. It was a bold thing 
to do, to trust these French friends. 
The more active Viet-Namese stu- 
dents had been put in jail for less. 
Madeleine used to go around get- 
ting up petitions for their release. 
She would also distribute copies of 
the letter of the Viet-Namese bish- 
ops asking French Catholics to fight 
for Viet-Namese independence. This 
was a very unusual role for a 
French student like Madeleine. It 
was a definitive espousal of their 
cause, their life, their interests, for 
the love of Christ. 

Such activity contrasts sharply 
with the ordinary attitude of the 
French. They have been told—and 
it is true—that French soldiers and 
colonists treat the natives better 
than other Europeans do. From this 
comes an excessively good con- 
science, a sort of naive optimism. 
For years the Viet-Namese war has 
been described as a small cleaning- 
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up operation, sure to be ended in a 
few months. The French boast of 
giving high posts in the universities 
to Senegalese or Indo-Chinese or 
even American Negroes. They pre- 
fer not to inquire into the pressure 
put on educated natives to keep 
them in France as contributors to 
French culture rather than let them 
go home to their native lands. 


» oe Cercle St. Jean Baptiste has 
been able to awaken a real spiritual 
perception in its members. The re- 
ligious work that is done there 
is not built on sand. These lay 
missioners will not preach a French 
god who prefers French customs; 
they will not contribute to the build- 
ing of French “prestige,” but they 
will be witnesses of the universal 
Father. 


One thing still puzzled me. One 


day I asked Madeleine: “Why ‘St. 
John the Baptist’? Why this Jew 


among other Jews, this last of the 
prophets, this man of the desert? 
Why not St. Paul, St. Francis 
Xavier or even St. Francis of 
Assisi?” Madeleine explained that 
St. John was the missionary, and 
that taking his name as patron of 
the missions is spiritually right. St. 
John shows the spiritual sense of 
waiting, knowing the slowness of 
God Who took so long to prepare the 
Jewish people, to prepare the two 
people who would immediately rec- 
ognize Christ, Mary and John. 
John, so often portrayed playing 
with our Lord as a child, yet who 
loved so deeply, so soberly. A love 
forgetful of itself: “Behold the 
Lamb of God. . .” and his disciples 
left him to follow Jesus. “He must 
grow and I diminish.” This is pre- 
cisely the task of the missionary. 
John prepared the Jews for 
Christ’s coming with precise, con- 
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crete advice: Soldiers don’t ask for 
more than your pay; tax collectors 
don’t demand more than what is 
justly due you; if you have two 
shirts in your closet share with 
those who are in need. Not just any 
preparation, but the specific one 
these people needed. . . . John, heir 
to Isaiah’s great prophecy of the 
procession of humanity with God, 
advancing toward eternal joy. ... 
“I tell you that God can raise up 
sons of Abraham from these very 
stones.” 

What could be a more appropri- 
ate name for a group of people who 
are learning to expect the slow rip- 
ening of the harvest, who have for- 
saken a too- political missionary 
method, who dream not of con- 
quests but of understanding, whose 
prime role is that of Christ’s hidden 
witness in pagan lands? 


A months later I received a 


_CARE package and had invited vari- 


ous friends over to share it with me. 
Madeleine asked if she might have 
some rice, saying that she had 
scoured Paris without being able to 
find any. Of course I was only too 
glad to give her some. She ex- 
plained that the next day there was 
a big meeting of the Cercle and in- 
vited me to come. 

I was a little late getting there, 
Mass had already begun. I joined 
those kneeljng in a_ semi-circle 
around the altar. As usual the Mass 
was said facing the people, all of 
us reciting the Proper aloud in 
Latin. That day at the Offertory, 
we did not offer our hosts. Seven 
of us approached the altar bearing 
the various offerings of the non- 
Catholic world: rice and tea, India’s 
offering; red embroidery, symbol of 
China’s work and martyrs; dates 
and milk for Islam; a basket of 
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ground nuts for the African world; 
bread and salt, Russia’s offering; 
and last of all, a wheel and a miner’s 
lamp, Offering of the workers’ 
world. 

At the Mementos: the Negroes of 
America, the Moslem world, the 
great nations of India and China, 
the martyrs of Uganda, Japan, the 
war dead in Viet-Nam, were all re- 
membered. 

The Pater, great prayer of Chris- 
tians, was said in Hindi, Chinese, 
Russian, Arabic and Greek. Then 
the priest said his in Latin. This 
was to anticipate and to keep the 
place of these nations for the day 
when they would be conscious 
members of the Mystical Body. 

Father Daniélou spoke to us after 
Mass. . . . These are notes of his 
talk: 

I know that the world of nature 
can lead to God. Can the world of 
techniques, the man-made world? 
Can we find God there? Can we 


reach God through locomotives and 
factories? I think that it can be 
done, but it will be very difficult. 

These offerings that you made at 
Mass have a significance: a miner’s 
lamp and a wagon-wheel, next to 
the offering of milk and salt, dates 
and fruits! Coming last it signi- 
fies that after the conversion of the 
great religions of the past, there will 
be the conversion of our world to 
accomplish. We must be able to 
offer God this miner’s lamp and this 
wagon-wheel. These two instru- 
ments must in turn become sym- 
bols leading to God and which sig- 
nify the things of God. There must 
be a liturgical language which takes 
up these things and these realities 
which speak to today’s worker, so 
that by these symbols the things of 
God may become apparent. We 
have a good precedent. Did not St. 
John use the town, a work of man, 
as a symbol of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem? 


Y OU have been naturalized divine. 
Frépéric OZANAM. 





European Review 


I MOST countries of Western Eu- 
rope, and most of all in France, 
thoughtful Catholics, interested in 
the social question, are finding 
themselves ever more pressingly 
confronted by a very simple ques- 
tion: what exactly is the Catholic 
answer to Communism? 

Some readers may be surprised to 
learn that so old a question is still 
being asked, since the Catholic an- 
swer has been given again and 
again. Encyclicals, pastorals, books, 
theological treatises, they have all, 
surely, given us the answer to Com- 
munism. Of course this is true, but 
Catholics at work in the political 
and social field where the threat of 
Communism is a very grave reality 
are still without the answer they 
need, for what they need today is 
not only Christian principles, but a 
practical application of those prin- 
ciples which can effectively be put 
up against Communist propaganda 
and immediately carried into exe- 
cution as an example of working 
Christianity in industry. 

Where Communism is only a 
relatively distant threat, as in the 
United States or Great Britain, there 
is no great urgency about such a 
practical answer, since there is no 
great urgency about Communist 
practice. In Britain there are only 
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two Communist members of Parlia- 
ment, and very well-behaved they 
both are. And though the threat of 
Communism in industrial relations 
is a reality, it is limited to negative 
tactics. 

In such conditions it is enough 
for Communists to raise doubts 
about the present order of things; 
the time has not come for putting 
anything positive into operation. 
But matters are quite otherwise in 
France and Italy where Commu- 
nism still has a chance of winning 
an electoral or industrial battle. To 
oppose such strength effectively 
Christians need a definite industrial 
program which can persuade the 
doubtful that the old rejected capi- 
talist order is not the only alterna- 
tive to Communist dictatorship. 

That is why we find among Cath- 
olics in France an increasing pre- 
occupation, not only with Catholic 
social principles, but still more with 
a practical Christian industrial pro- 
gram. 








Michael de Ia Bedoyere, Editor of the 
Catholic Herald (London), discusses the 
urgent question whether the real answer to 
Communism lies in management and labor 
getting together and sharing the profits and 
responsibilities of industry, or in a paternal 
government taking over and conducting all 
the business of the country. 
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OWEVER necessary this may be, it 
presents by no means an easy 
task. Communism has one immense 
advantage over Catholicism. With- 
in Communism there is no dualism. 
Religion and politics are one and the 
same thing. The Communist re- 
ligion is politics. What Stalin 
teaches as being right is what Stalin 
intends to see carried out by means 
of force all along the line to the 
smallest detail of daily practice. 
The Church has never made any 
such tyrannical claim. The Church 
is content to guide mankind by 
stating general principles of justice, 
but she leaves it to man’s freedom, 
reason and conscience to put those 
principles into practice as man sees 
best. 

That is why the Church is dis- 
tinct from the State, and that, by 
the way, is why the great Christian 
civilization of the West is the only 
free civilization that the world has 
ever known. But this means that 
while the Church teaches the world 
spiritual, moral and social princi- 
ples, she does not teach the world 
one political system or one indus- 
trial organization. It is for Chris- 
tians to work these things out for 
themselves in freedom and with 
freedom to choose any one of many 
possible alternatives. All this, while 
it is the glory of our Western civi- 
lization, founded in Christianity, is 
distinctly disadvantageous when it 
comes to agreeing about one practi- 
cal Christian political and indus- 
trial order which can be put up as 
the answer to the one political and 
industrial program of Communism. 

At the same time, the difference 
can be pressed too far. Fifty years 
ago, when Christian morality was 
still generally accepted in the West 
as the basis of life, Christians were 
hardly in a position to make strong 
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political and industrial insistences 
—and this, let us remember, is the 
real reason why the Church was not 
a pioneer in those temporal con- 
cerns for alleged neglect of which 
she is sometimes blamed today. 

But since then Christian morals 
have largely been given up in favor 
of new idealisms and moralisms, 
all of which are really based on the 
denial of God’s relevance in human 
affairs. Inevitably, therefore, the 
Church now finds herself carving a 
practical moral channel, as it were, 
through the wreckage of man-made 
moralities. In other words, her 
moral teaching finds itself, willy- 
nilly, being narrowly and very spe- 
cifically applied through her need to 
reject practically every alternative 
which the world offers. She helps 


us to find the right program by 
turning down the wrong answer. 


Tavs IN England, where a mild 
form of socialism is the order of the 
day, more and more Catholics are 
beginning to ask themselves wheth- 
er the Church’s general agreement 
that nationalization in certain cases 
is legitimate can possibly extend to 
the degree and manner of nation- 
alization enforced by the British 
Labor government? And it may 
well be that at some date in the 
future the British Labor program 
will be instanced as something in- 
compatible with Christian social 
teaching. If so, yet another world- 
ly alternative will have been reject- 
ed, and the practical choice of what 
is morally permissible still further 
narrowed. 

In fact, there are grounds for be- 
lieving that British Catholics who 
are still content to defend our 
nationalizations are already becom- 
ing out of date, for in France, where 
the menace of Communism is a re- 
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ality, many advanced Catholics are 
becoming satisfied that nationaliza- 
tion is not part of the answer to 
Communism. 

The French face the problem very 
differently from the English. In 
England where the tradition has 
been of a strongly entrenched aris- 
tocratic and capitalist class run- 
ning the country and easily absorb- 
ing into itself new recruits from 
below, the obvious and simple an- 
swer to the social question is for 
the whole people to succeed to the 
privileged classes of yesterday. And 
so the popularly-elected State takes 
over more and more of the wealth 
and power in the country. The dif- 
ficulty which will have to be faced 
sooner or later is whether the State, 
in this function, does really mean 
the people? For if the State simply 
means a new class of privileged bu- 
reaucrats and party - politicians, 
then the people have simply ex- 
changed one master-class for an- 
other. 


Ix FRANCE, on the contrary, the 
country’s real tradition is one of in- 
dustrial independence and small 
proprietorship, and what really irks 
the average Frenchman is the no- 
tion of just being a “hand” in some- 
body else’s concern. And the first 
problem raised is therefore the 
problem of “proletarianism.” The 
Frenchman does not want to be a 
proletarian, a member of an inferior 
irresponsible class of wage-earners. 
Because of this, Christian social 
leaders in France are more and 
more preoccupied with discovering 
the best means of “deproletarian- 
izing” the masses. This, they con- 
sider, is the key to the real answer 
to Communism, for Communism is 
proletarianism in excelsis, as it vir- 
tually confesses in its trick of the 


so-called “dictatorship” of the pro- 
letariat. In fact, it is the same an- 
swer as British socialism offers, but 
carried, of course, to the logical con- 
clusion of the trick. 

And so we now find in France a 
Catholic social movement of grow- 
ing importance which aims at estab- 
lishing the Catholic answer to Com- 
munism in terms of a new indus- 
trial system based on equal partner- 
ship between the contributors to in- 
dustry. 

For example, the powerful Con- 
federation of Christian Trade 
Unionists are studying a positive 
approach, instead of the old nega- 
tive one, and looking to a system of 
industrial relations within which 
the worker shares both responsibil- 
ity and reward with the employer 
and management. The idea of the 
“team” is driving out the idea of a 
struggle between opposites. 

More fully worked out, apparent- 
ly, are the ideas of certain French 
Catholic employers, united in the 
Union des Chefs d’Entreprise pour 
Association du Capital et du 
Travail. (A Union of business lead- 
ers working for better relations be- 
tween capital and labor.) This em- 
ployers’ association wants to see in- 
dustry as a working system within 
which the directors, the “bringers 
of capital” and the “bringers of 
labor” are all permanently asso- 
ciated in terms of each party’s re- 
sponsibilities and contribution. The 
rights of each party are carefully 
thought out in constructive terms, 
as for example viewing wages, not 
so much as a cost of industry as one 
of its fruits. On the other hand, the 
authority of the directors or execu- 
tive in running the industry will be 
accepted as unquestioned, since it is 
obviously unrealistic to suppose 
that business can be successful 
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when its authority is put into com- 
mission between various parties. 
Councils, representing the different 
parties, will be established for the 
protection of the rights of each. 

These ideals are already being 
put into effect in various enter- 
prises, some in a very far-reaching 
way where the workers actually 
own the capital and therefore cover 
the two interests of “bringers of 
work” and “bringers of capital.” 
Elsewhere one encounters signifi- 
cant little details, such as the man- 
ager clocking in with the workers 
in order to destroy the idea that the 
latter are an inferior class apart, or 
the issue of two house magazines, 
one for the directors and one for 
the workers, in which the views of 
both are freely discussed. 


le WILL be clear to the reader that 
such experiments, as well as the 
general approach to the industrial 
problem in answer to Communism, 
are a form of the old idea of profit- 
sharing or co-partnership which 
has long been known in every coun- 
try of the West not least the United 
States. But the interesting thing is 
that profit-sharing, as a principle, 
is coming to be ever more widely 
recognized as containing the real 
germ of the constructive answer to 
Communism, whereas nationaliza- 
tion is beginning to lose ground. 

In Britain, the relatively weak 
Liberal party (whose great history 
before the rise of Labor cannot, 
however, be disregarded) has offi- 
cially made profit-sharing, with 
limitation of dividends, its main in- 
dustrial plank. Only a very cock- 
sure person would assert that the 
Liberals have no future, now that 
they have got hold of a principle 
which may well have a great future 
ahead. Furthermore, the very wide 
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conception of profit-sharing can be 
applied in varied ways, and at pres- 
ent it is being studied specifically as 
the answer to Communism so that 
stress is especially laid on the qual- 
ity of the personal dignity and re- 
sponsibility of the worker as an 
equal partner in enterprise. In 
other words, we are rapidly moving 
away from the original idea of a 
patronizing holding of the restless 
workers by a bribe. 


To RETURN then to our original 
query. In seeking for the real an- 
swer to Communism is the free 
world going to settle on profit-shar- 
ing or co-partnership as, after all, 
the better alternative to either capi- 
talism of the old school or nation- 
alization? And, if so, shall we be 
able in course of time to put for- 
ward the practical Catholic answer 
to Communism in the shape of cer- 
tain ways of adapting the idea of 
profit-sharing or co-partnership to 
the needs of the day? 

No doubt it is much too early to 
be assured of any of this. The 
Church, as such, could not lay down 
one system as obligatory, any more 
than she could teach that Parlia- 
mentary democracy is the sole 
Christian political form of govern- 
ment. But it might well be that as 
Catholic employers and employees 
in the industrial conditions of the 
West study more profoundly, sin- 
cerely and practically the precise 
ways and means of applying Catho- 
lic social principles, they will find 
themselves driven to the conclu- 
sion that only in some such form 
of co-partnership can Christian 
teaching be fully carried into ef- 
fect. 

At any rate, it seems obvious that 
it will not be enough in practice to 
preach Christian social principles 
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in generalized and abstract form. 
What people are demanding as an 
answer to Communism, and also no 
doubt as an answer to the milder 
forms of Socialism where these re- 
veal the totalitarian germ within 
them, is a practical alternative 
which has been experimented with 
and found not only to work, but to 
provide the mass of the workers 
with that sense of their inherent dig- 
nity and responsibility which they 
too easily seek at present in Com- 
munism and Socialism because they 
cannot find it in the old Capitalism. 

If so, we are all debtors to the 
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pioneers, in France or elsewhere, 
who are really trying to hammer out 
this third way, often at the cost of 
great sacrifice — sacrifice of inde- 
pendence on the part of employers 
and sacrifice of solidarity with the 
mass of the workers on the part of 
Christian workers. The industrial 
future of the world is as uncertain 
as its political future, and the time 
may come when we shall be thank- 
ing God for those who had the 
courage betimes to take Christian 
social teaching as something more 
than words and warnings, and to 
strike out on this new ground. 


I AGREE whole-heartedly with the Abbé Michonneau when he says, in 
Revolution in a City Parish, that he believes people expect priests to 


talk about religion, and are scandalized when they don’t. I have heard 
indifferent Catholics and non-Catholics remark disgustedly that a 
priest is worldly, precisely when he is putting on a “regular guy” act 
for their benefit. A priest should know how to make small talk, be 
interested in Daddy’s new job and the baby’s new tooth, but his con- 
versation must rise from there. 

Our hearts should go out to those priests who are so tied up with 
chance books, bazaars, baseball teams and bridges, that they don’t get 
a chance to take Christ to Christless souls, or give adequate spiritual 
guidance in the confessional to eager Christians. 

—E.izapeTH WiwiaMs, in Integrity, June, 1949. 
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The Drama 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


REVIEW OF SEASON 1948-1949 1 


DraMa: A Streetcar Named Desire * (626); Mr. Roberts * (536); Edward, My 
Son (260); Anne of the Thousand Days * (200); The Madwoman of Chaillot * 
(178) ; Death of a Salesman * (126); Red Gloves (113); The Big Knife (109); 
Summer and Smoke (102); Detective Story * (79); The Traitor (68). 

ComepiEs: Born Yesterday * (1,397); Life with Mother * (256); Goodbye, My 
Fancy * (224); The Silver Whistle (217); Light Up the Sky (214); Two 
Blind Mice * (103); At War with the Army * (98). 

MusicaLs: High Button Shoes* (690); Where’s Charley? * (268); Love Life 
(252); As the Girls Go* (232); Kiss Me, Kate * (174); Magdalena (88); 
South Pacific * (62) My Romance (95). 

Revues: Lend an Ear * (191); Along Fifth Avenue * (157); Small Wonder (134) ; 


All For Love (121). 


RevivaLs: Private Lives (248); They Knew What They Wanted (61). 


()’ THE 43 plays produced this sea- 
son, 11 were hits; three ran for 
over 100 performances; 12 survived 
more than a fortnight and 17 closed 
within a week. The odds, therefore, 
are not more than four to one against 
success. 

Of the failures the only ones I re- 
member with any particular interest 
are Set My People Free, a fine script 
by Mrs. Du Bose Heyward of a slave 
rising in Charleston which was un- 
wisely cast by the Theater Guild; The 
Young and the Fair which actually 
provided interesting drama for an all- 
girl cast and should be a boon to high 
schools and colleges, and the rather 
macabre comedy about an undertaker, 
The Biggest Thief in Town, played so 
very amusingly by Tom Mitchell. 
Short runs, however, do not always 
spell defeat for the playwright. An 
author, who has recently sold scripts 


1Plays marked with an asterisk were still 
running as of June ist. 


to two important producers, was sup- 
ported all season by the royalties from 
Little Theaters from a 1948 “flop” and 
Mrs. Walter Kerr of Catholic Univer- 
sity has had similar success with her 
comedy Jenny Kissed Me. 

The public was astute enough to 
forestall the decision of the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee and to recognize the 
genuine from the shoddy in Death of a 
Salesman and Edward, My Son, and 
the latter closed shortly after Robert 
Morley left the cast. Mr. Morley had 
collaborated in writing Edward, My 
Son as an acting vehicle for himself 
for which he. was admirably suited 
but, although it certainly offered far 
more lively entertainment, Morley’s 
drama lacked the honesty and search- 
ing analysis of Arthur Miller’s drab 
tragedy. 

Morley, Miller, Clifford Odets (The 
Big Knife), Maxwell Anderson (Anne) 
have all used the futility of material 
success as the backbone of their plays, 
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but only Anne Boleyn sees light at the 
end and asks God’s forgiveness. The 
Salesman, Willy Loman, leaves his 
family groping in a gathering twilight. 
So anguished is this play in its study 
of the desolation of a human soul that 
the audience at the end are apt to re- 
main numb in their seats or else to 
stand about in dazed groups on the 
sidewalk. Miller may have written in 
bitterness against the competitive sys- 
tem of capitalism but Willy Loman’s 
ultimate tragedy is not only that he is 
outworn in salesmanship but that he 
had taught his sons that success is 
man’s only goal, and that he had left 
his eldest son morally shipwrecked 
when Biff discovered his father was 
as dishonest in his private life as in 
his business ethics. 


Is ExoTic fashion Giraudoux shows 
the other side of the mirror in his 
magical Madwoman of Chaillot where 
the Countess living with innate ele- 
gance in her cellar, feels rich in being 
able to water thirsty flowers and beg 
offal for hungry cats. “There is noth- 
ing that a practical woman can’t settle 
in an afternoon,” says the Countess 
when her friends tell her how many 
things are wrong in the world and 
she dreams that she lures all the greedy 
people to hunt for an oil well under 
the sewers and thus disposes of all the 
trouble makers. Giraudoux presents 
his parable with the ripe wit and wis- 
dom that is the heritage of an old lit- 
erary lineage. 

It was with sound faith in his public 
that Alfred de Liagre presented this 
difficult French fantasy without any 
out-of-town tryouts. For a fortnight, 
the box office at the Belasco did uncer- 
tain business; then New York realized 
that this was a real work of genius 
splendidly played by Martita Hunt and 
a topnotch cast with the fine sets by 
Christian Berard from Paris, and The 
Madwoman was gathered into the in- 
ner circle—of ticket brokers! 


Ox regret of the season is that Max- 
well Anderson should have defiled the 
text of Anne of the Thousand Days 
with some very lewd lines. A regret- 
table casualty is the closing of Life 
with Mother which killed itself with 
over-popularity at the start, when 
weeks and weeks of theater-parties 
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gave the public the impression that 
there were never any tickets available. 
The similarity of the title to its prede- 
cessor also confused people and others 
couldn’t believe that it lived up to the 
standard of Life with Father which it 
really does. Now, going out on tour, 
we assure our readers that they have 
a treat in store and the original cast. 

Red Gloves, by Sartre, proved in the 
English version to be a sharply pointed 
satire of Communism. It also brought 
Charles Boyer back to the stage, but his 
very fine performance demanded an- 
other actor of near or equal caliber. A 
promising playwright, R. E. McEnroe 
was introduced in The Silver Whistle 
although I trust he will be more watch- 
ful of good taste in his dialogue in the 
future. This was a play saved at the 
last moment by expert diagnosis. 
Foundering on the road after a suc- 
cessful summer tryout, Joshua Logan 
was called in to prescribe a tonic, and 
a new last act which brought the com- 
edy to a pleasant close was the result. 
Mr. Logan divided most of the hero’s 
long speeches among the rest of the 
characters and José Ferrer was wise 
enough to agree to the cutting of his 
part. Not all stars are as gracious or 
practical. 

Detective Story is a powerful group 
drama of the New York police force 
which has deservedly settled down for 
arun with Ralph Bellamy. It was writ- 
ten by Sidney Kingsley, author of Men 
in White and Dead End. Two Blind 
Mice and At War with the Army are 
both amusing farces. 


As FOR musicals, a sad closing in the 
autumn was Magdalena, an opera by 
the great Brazilian composer, Villa- 
Lobos, about the Christian Indians of 
Colombia with exceptional singers, ex- 
traordinarily good dancing and elabo- 
rate décor by Howard Bay and Sharaff. 
It was too expensive a production, 
however, to be able to battle apathetic 
and, in some cases, directly hostile re- 
views, in spite of the increasing ap- 
preciation, but it must be put down to 
the credit of Billy Rose that he re- 
duced the rent of the Ziegfeld Theater 
in honest admiration of an unusual 
show. The Catholic News also had an 
editorial in favor of Magdalena. 

With revues, Small Wonder set a 
standard in topical wit as written in 
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New Haven but was defeated by Lend 
an Ear which arrived from the Coast 
with much the same subjects in satire 
but with delightful décor by Raoul 
Pene Du Bois and a top price of $4.80 
instead of $6.00. Along Fifth Avenue 
has less intimacy, less wit and many 
more dubious jokes. Now that Nancy 
Walker is out of the cast, it remains 
to be seen how much depended upon 
her rampageous personality. Love Life 
traced the evolution of marriage from 
1790. Kurt Weill’s good score was 
equally well sung by Nanette Fabray 
and Ray Middleton. But Love Life 
also had some strange lapses into atro- 
ciously bad taste which we like to 
think may have caused its early clos- 
ing. Kiss Me, Kate is the hilarious 
play within a play version of The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew in which Mr. Shake- 
speare more than holds his own as a 
fun maker. There has been criticism 
of the vulgarity of some of Cole Por- 
ter lyrics but the words didn’t get over 
the footlights as far as I was con- 
cerned. South Pacific actually lives 
up to all its publicity and we even 
hear that the substitute for Mr. Pinza, 
when he had laryngitis, was complete- 
ly satisfying. It would seem almost 
more difficult to find anyone as irre- 
sistibly gay and charming as Mary 
Martin. The dialogue has a few rough 
lines and there will be suggestiveness 
in certain scenes for those who have 
read Tales of the South Pacific, but 
only those familiar with Michener’s 
prize stories can appreciate how man- 
nerly the dramatized version is com- 
pared to the original. 

Neither Where’s Charley? nor As the 
Girls Go aroused my particular enthu- 
siasm except for their stars, Ray 
Bolger and Bobby Clark. 


Oor voTE for the acting honors goes 
to Lee J. Cobb, Mildred Dunnock and 
Arthur Kennedy in Death of a Sales- 
man; Rex Harrison and Joyce Redman 
in Anne of the Thousand Days; Martita 
Hunt as The Madwoman of Chaillot; 
Leo G. Carroll in Jenny Kissed Me; 
Charles Boyer in Red Gloves; Margaret 
Phillips and Tod Andrews in Summer 
and Smoke; Dorothy Stickney and 
Howard Lindsay in Life with Mother; 
Alfred Drake in Kiss Me, Kate; Mary 
Martin, Enzi Pinza and Myron McCor- 
mick in South Pacific. 


Summer and Smoke, an early play 
by Tennessee Williams, was one of the 
most finished productions. It was 
staged by Margo Jones (Dallas, Texas) 
with incidental music by Paul Bowles. 
It was the story of the redemption of a 
dissolute young doctor by a spinster 
music teacher, who teaches him to find 
his soul only to lose him to a younger 
girl. Jo Mielziner caught the mood of 
the play in his set which, without one 
superfluous detail, showed at the same 
time a park with a fine blue sky and 
two stylized interiors, and not only did 
not clutter the stage but presented a 
beautiful design. Mielziner’s sets for 
South Pacific are, however, most dis- 
appointing, for while entirely service- 
able for the action, they add nothing 
of distinction in either composition or 
color. On the other hand, the sets and 
costumes by Lemuel Ayers are a very 


‘ appreciable addition to the charm of 


Kiss Me, Kate, as are Howard Bay’s 
backgrounds for As the Girls Go, Two 
other sets which remain in my mem- 
ory were Willis Knighton’s well pro- 
portioned drawing-room for Gayden 
(with Fay Bainter) and Stewart 
Chaney’s interior of a London house 
and the costumes for Ivy Green, the 
biographical drama about Dickens. 
Mielziner’s set for Anne of the Thou- 
sand Days were sacrificed to speedier 
action but in Death of a Salesman his 
dreary outline of two floors of the 
small house surrounded by tenements 
is exactly right for the play and the 
flooding of the stage with green leaves 
to mark the scenes that take place in 
Willy Loman’s memory add clarity 
and poetry to the drama. 


Te HONORS for the best direction go 
to Elia Kazan for Death of a Salesman; 
H. C. Potter for Anne of the Thousand 
Days; Joshua Logan for South Pacific; 
Guthrie McClintic for Life with Moth- 
er; John C. Wilson for Kiss Me, Kate; 
Ezra Stone for At War with the Army; 
Sidney Kingsley for his own play De- 
tective Story, and Margo Jones for 
Summer and Smoke. The best cos- 
tumes are Motleys’ in Anne of the 
Thousand Days. 

The only revival which had any run 
was Private Lives, a burlesque of the 
original comedy by Tallulah Bank- 
head. Last year there were thirty re- 
vivals to the five of this season which 
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means the classics were ignored and 
the only Shakespeare—besides Kiss 
Me, Kate (!)—was Richard III. with 
Richard Whorf which ran for twenty- 
three performances. Without any State 
theater where our young people can 
be introduced to Shakespeare, Olivier’s 
screen version of Hamlet has filled a 
lamentable void. 


Hower Mr. Ice or 1950!—Instead of 
a whole new show, Sonja Henie and 
Arthur Wirtz have perfected their Mr. 
Ice of 1948-49 and considering the cur- 
rent cost of production, this seems a 
sensible decision. The net result is a 
perfection in the ice ballets which is 
breathtaking while the lesser acts have 
been changed—for the better. A spe- 
cies of frozen vaudeville has been 
evolved with marionettes, acrobats, a 
juggler and even a Badminton game on 
skates! They are all extremely good 
from Trixie, who can catch a ball 
thrown from the audience on a little 
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stick she holds in her teeth, to the 
Badminton experts whose backhands 
are incredible. 

Still on view are the spectacles, 
Trinidad Wharf, Sleeping Beauty and 
Forty-eight States with Eileen Seigh 
in her amazing solo and Skippy Baxter 
shooting down from the clouds in 
Mercury as near to quicksilver as it 
is humanly possible to be. “Cradle of 
Jazz” is the new ballet, also a waltz 
number with Cissy Trenholm and John 
Walker with lovely sweeping rhythms, 
John Walsh, a Canadian, is notable in 
all the ice ballets. 

Then, of course, there are still the 
Three Bruises and Freddy Trenkler 
and how laughless the Center would 
be without them! For $3.00 it would 
certainly be hard to find entertain- 
ment so expert or suitable for all ages. 
No wonder eight and a half million 
visitors have enjoyed the ice show 
since 1940. Howdy Mr. Ice! you're 
now an institution at the Center. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Even with many 
changes in the cast this rowdy farce 
about a racketeer, who experiments 
with culture for his girl holds its own 
at the Henry Miller. 


November, 1947 


High Butron SHoEs.—This pleasing 
musicale about Rutgers College, New 
Jersey, is only $1.00-$3.00 for the sum- 
mer.—At the Broadway. 


January, 1948 


A STREETcCAR NAMED DeEsireE.—Lon- 
don may be as shocked by our Pulitzer 
Prize winner as she was by one of our 
“best selling” novels. Uta Hagen is 
now taking over Jessica Tandy’s role. 
—At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. RoBerts.—It is to be regretted 
that this very funny but moving play 
so well acted by Henry Fonda and the 
— is so ragged in language.—At the 

vin, 


December 


Wuere’s CHARLEY?—The inimitable 
Ray Bolger in a rather feeble musical 
version of Charley’s Aunt.—At the St. 
James. 


January, 1949 


ANNE #F THE THOUSAND Days.— 
Some jfexcusable lines are the only 
detrimant to the Maxwell Anderson’s 
exciting tragedy of Anne Boleyn with 
Joyce Redman, and Rex Harrison su- 
perb as Henry VIII.—A?t the Shubert. 


GoopBYE, My Fancy.—Ruth Hussey 
has now taken over Madeleine Car- 
roll’s role in a mediocre comedy about 
a congresswoman who jilts a college 
professor because he is less “progres- 
sive” than a Life photographer. Spe- 
cious in philosophy.—At the Fulton. 


AS THE Gir_ts Go.—The girls are very 
pretty—so are the settings and cos- 
tumes and for the rest there is Bobby 
Clark—spectacles and fur coat and all. 
—At the Winter Garden. 
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February 


LEND AN Ear.—A thoroughly de- 
lightful revue, witty and attractive 
with clever dancing and smart skits.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT.— 
Written by Giraudoux during the Nazi 
occupation of Paris, this is my favorite 
of the season, as full of imagination as 
wit and splendidly played by Martita 
Hunt.—At the Belasco. 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Both a triumph for 
Alfred Drake as Petruchio and Lemuel 
Ayers with the décor, this musical ver- 
sion of The Taming of the Shrew by 
Cole Porter is gay and very funny. It 
is said that the lyrics are not too seem- 
ly—I didn’t listen to them very close- 
ly. —At the Century. 


March 


ALONG FIFTH AVENUE.—A_ revue 
which skates over thin ice so far as 
propriety is concerned. My favorite 
in it is a demure little Negro girl of 
eight and her “hit” song. The Kean 
sisters are now replacing Nancy 
Walker and Carol Bruce.—At the Im- 
perial., 

April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—This sea- 
son’s Pulitzer Prize winner and a thor- 
oughly heart-rending tragedy reveal- 
ing the emptiness of materialism. Lee 
J. Cobb, Mildred Dunnock and Arthur 
Kennedy share the honors with the 
author, Arthur Miller, Elia Kazan, the 


director and Jo Mielziner, designer.— 
At the Morosco. 


Two Buiinp Mice.—A very funny, 
pleasant farce about two old ladies 
who continue to run a Bureau in Wash- 
ington after it has been officially abol- 
ished and how they are rescued by 
their nephew. Melvin Douglas is ex- 
cellent as the nephew.—At the Cort. 


May 


SoutH Paciric.—Joshua Logan has 
done well by his dramatization of 
Michener’s Tales of the South Pacific 
and by his direction. Pinza’s singing 
is a delight; Mary Martin is enchanting 
and Myron McCormick was never fun- 
nier. Unfortunately there are a few 
rough lines and some suggestiveness in 
certain scenes.—At the Majestic. 


DETECTIVE Story.—Sidney Kingsley 
has laid his whole drama in the de- 
tective squad room of a police precinct 
in New York and out of the motley 
proceedings, there emerges a character 
study of Detective McLeod and his per- 
sonal tragedy. Ralph Bellamy has 
never played better and the cast up- 
holds him. All in all, its a very sym- 
pathetic study of our good Irish cops. 
—At the Hudson. 


AT War WITH THE ARMy.—A rollick- 
ing sketch of an army training camp 
written by an ex-G.I. in Yale and trans- 
ported direct from New Haven to 
Broadway. The laughs are practically 
continuous.—At the Booth. 


See 


Ours way of life is ill because of the domination of the philosophical 
thought that man can live by his own standards. Without fixed standards 
there can be no honest criticism of writing and the other arts. It is the obli- 
gation of the critics to see that the various arts maintain the standards upon 
which they are established. A breakdown in the function of the critics de- 
grades the cultural life of the people. Yet without standards there can be 
no true performance of the critic’s function. Instead of criticism we see the 
commercial promotion of the press without competent evaluation of the 


work, 


—Dean J. L. O’SuLtivan, at Boston College Commencement, June 8th. 
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CATHOLICS AND MODERN POLITICS 


I wonpeER that the Editor of Black- 
friars is not afraid that the formidable 
figure of St. Thomas will appear to 
disturb his slumbers with reproof, for 
he set great store by accurate defini- 
tion and precision of language. What 
accuracy or precision is there in the 
March editorial when the Editor 
writes: “French Catholics crossing 
the Channel are amazed to find that 
while the numerical majority of Cath- 
olics vote Labour and consider them- 
selves as leaning towards the Left, the 
Catholic voice in journalism, etc., is 
almost without exception “frue blue” 
Conservative, and_ therefore _ still 
wholly immersed in the politics of a 
past age.” Really? “Wholly im- 
mersed in the politics of a past age.” 
While he was writing that, I and my 
colleagues were preoccupied with that 
most immediate contemporary ques- 
tion, whether and how Europe can be 
saved, and restored, were writing 
about the Brussels Conference and the 
Atlantic Pact.... 


* * * 


WE have the honour to publish in 
this number of Blackfriars the per- 
sonal manifesto of the Editor of The 
Tablet, which includes also some in- 
teresting glimpses of the inner con- 
struction of that powerful and well re- 
spected contemporary of ours. The ar- 
ticle, addressed partly to us person- 
ally and partly to our readers, has 
been called forth by Dom Aelred 
Graham’s discussion of the place Eng- 
lish Catholics take in modern politics; 
while Mr. Woodruff also takes excep- 
tion to some remarks of our own 
which he regards as being directed 
almost exclusively against his well-in- 


formed and stimulating weekly jour- 
nal. (Cf. Blackfriars, March.) 

We naturally regret that Mr. Wood- 
ruff has taken our editorial and Dom 
Aelred’s article so personally. It was 
clear, however, that we had a wider 
view and that we were considering the 
trend of English Catholic journalism in 
general. It was with reason that we 
quoted the opinion of the visiting for- 
eigner who found English Catholics 
vocally so right wing, for the foreign- 
er’s view is more likely to be objective 
and impersonal. 

Despite Mr. Woodruff’s high ideals it 
is difficult for those who are immersed 
in these pressing current events to 
stand back and consider the whole 
tenor of their comments upon the 
trend of affairs; but others looking 
from afar can see for instance the al- 
most undivided support given in the 
past by English Catholic journalism 
to the totalitarian regimes of Italy and 
Spain. The Tablet was no exception 
in those days, and it was only after 
the Editor had visited Italy a month or 
so before Mussolini plunged her into 
the war that a note of hesitation ap- 
peared in its pages. 

People still ask us why it is that 
totalitarian regimes flourish in Catho- 
lic countries, and the fact that the 
modern form of totalitarianism seems 
to be predominantly a Communist and 
anti-Catholic one cannot wholly reas- 
sure these enquirers. Mr. Woodruff 
indeed points out that he and his col- 
leagues are engaged in “the most 
immediate contemporary question, 
whether and how Europe can be 
saved” as well as looking construc- 
tively to the future. This certainly is 
a just claim and we together with all 
English Catholics owe the Editor of 
The Tablet in particular a great debt 
of gratitude for his energy and single 
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minded devotedness to the Catholic 
cause. 

But the point we are making in gen- 
eral was that it is of doubtful value for 
Catholics to concern themselves with 
these pressing modern dilemmas in 
terms of political outlooks and divi- 
sions which are so profoundly chang- 
ing their character that the terms have 
ceased to mean anything. The old 
division between right and left, be- 
tween the totalitarianism of the fascist 
and that of the communist, has proved 
to be almost irrelevant. The divisions 
and definitions are not as they were 
yesterday, and we shall miss our great 
opportunity as Christians if we act 
and plan as though they were. If we 
judge the present universal crisis in 
terms of yesterday’s “right” and “left,” 
we are in danger of taking sides in a 
struggle in which both sides are un- 
christian. 


—Doveitas Woopnrurr, Editor of The Tablet 
(London), and Conrap , Editor of 


Pepter, 0.P 
Blackfriars in Blackfriars (Oxford), *May, 1949. 
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A Wise AND COMPASSIONATE PRIEST 


THE impression which this priest- 
professor [Romano Guardini] is mak- 
ing upon his audiences cannot easily 
be described. Guardini is sixty-three 
years of age; the hair which crowns 
his deep forehead is nowadays a 
silvery-white, but both his thought and 
his delivery display the dynamism of a 
man only half that age. He works with 
a tireless energy which has made his 
lectures the undisputed focus of intel- 
lectual activity in Tiibingen. Even the 
largest lecture-halls cannot hold the 
vast crowds of students who flock to 
listen to him. 

As his light voice, which is never- 
theless clear and penetrating, rings 
through the hall, each member of the 
audience grows aware of at least one 
thing, that the man speaking to him is 
not merely a scholar or a “philoso- 
pher,” but a wise and tompassionate 
priest. Even amidst the economic dis- 
turbances of Germany and its still pro- 
founder spiritual restlessness, an un- 
Shaken peace may be acquired at the 
feet of Guardini as he pours forth the 
Church’s message of redemption and 
reconciliation. 

Many of the young students who fol- 
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low his guidance find in his own per- 
son the most convincing defense of his 
thought, for he is a person who really 
lives his thought. His radiance seems 
to give them some inkling of what it 
means to be holy. And it is his manner 
towards those who revere him so 
highly which proves his integrity. 
Genuinely modest, he is deeply con- 
scious of the responsibility which his 
position and his priesthood carry 
with it. 

It often happens as he is leaving the 
hall after a lecture that he will notice 
some student whom he knows and will 
go up to him, put his hand on his 
shoulder and eagerly ask, “Did you 
understand it all? Do you think it was 
really intelligible to non-Catholics?” 

That is another feature of Guardini’s 
thought—he finds special joy in open- 
ing his mind and his heart to the 
heathen, the modern unbeliever. As he 
once expressed it, “There is a corres- 
pondence between the breadth of genu- 
ine disbelief and the breadth of Cath- 
olic belief,” and that is why he will 
never suffer the Church’s message to 
be minimized; the truly honest mod- 
ern man will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the unadulterated mes- 
sage of Redemption. It also follows 
that he does not address himself pri- 
marily to Protestants because their 
onesidedness prevents them from di- 
rectly confronting the breadth of 
Catholicism; their theology is a partial 
theology and their institutions are sub- 
ject to national limitations. . . 

This accounts for the small number 
of Protestants in whose conversion he 
has been instrumental as compared 
with the enormous number of liberals 
and non-Christians who trace their 
conversion to his influence. However, 
it would be untrue to give the impres- 
sion that Guardini has nothing to say 
in answer to those questions which 
honest Protestants do put to the Catho- 
lic Church; the answer is there, but 
it is implicit, interwoven into his stud- 
ies upon the figure of Our Lord in 
the New Testament; though slowly, 
this seed also will bear fruit. 

In one way or another, Guardini has 
contributed to almost every spiritual 
current within contemporary German 
Catholicism. More especially, he has 
helped to rid Catholics of that per- 
nicious Ghetto mentality from which 
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they have suffered since the Reforma- 
tion, and has inspired them with a re- 
freshing zeal for the Church as a mis- 
sionary Church. Dangerous as com- 
parisons may be, we venture to sug- 
gest that his role in our own day has 
been similar to that played by Car- 
dinal Newman in the last century. Both 
of them intellectuals, they have both 
devoted all their intellectual energies 
to the same fundamental problem: 


what it means to be a Christian. 
—Watter Lypcens, in The Dublin Review 
(London), Spring, 1949. 
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THE MENACE OF THE RADIO 


“When we are listening to someone 
personally [writes Max Picard in The 
Flight from God], or when we are 
reading, the act of listening and read- 
ing seems to be an _ unrepeatable, 
unique and living experience. In such 
communication Truth presents itself 
as unique and therefore personal. But 
the knowledge thrown at us by the 
radio is mechanically repeatable, the 
personal element is lacking. Statements 
can be transmitted by radio but a 
statement is not a truth. The knowl- 
edge which the radio transmits seems 
to have been completed once and for 
all, the facts are simply squeezed into 
the person listening like so much ma- 
terial into empty boxes. It is as though 
they neither came from nor were in- 
tended for human beings at all.” 

Perhaps the first argument that may 
occur to anyone who feels this is an ex- 
treme view to take of the “menace of 
the radio” is that radio has broken 
down the barriers of loneliness and 
isolation, has brought the physically 
and spiritually isolated into the main 
stream of national life. To this Picard 
replies, and his words are worth care- 
ful pondering: 

“It is said that the peasant on a lone- 
ly farm is enabled to take part in the 
wider life of the nation through the 
radio. But this more general life 
into which the peasant is taken up 
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is not the organic life of the com- 
munity to which the individual can 
join his own concrete life and enlarge 
it by so doing, but rather an abstrac- 
tion from real life in which the indi- 
vidual is diminished and dissolved... 
it makes the peasant a levelled-down 
part of the abstraction, an abstraction 
which appears to represent something 
universal, but it is only vaguely not 
really universal.” 

That there is a danger in using radio 
as a “background,” a habit which 
seems to be spreading (there are 
households known to the present 
writer in which the radio is switched 
off only when there is nothing on the 
air), few will be constrained to deny. 

“Radio-noise fills up the space with- 
in man where the word used to be and 
man does not notice that the word 
has been taken away from him: he 
does not notice but it is noticed in him 
(‘it has its unnoticed effect on him’ is 
perhaps a closer translation) and it 
makes him restless and nervous. It 
seems to me that this is the cause of 
many modern psychoses.” 

Radio is tending to produce (as 
Picard also argues) “a certain kind of 
restlessness which can be easily cap- 
tured by irrational appeals ... a more 
violent, neurotic and mercurial temper 
may be induced, along with more iso- 
lation, by a growing habit of spending 
most of one’s own time in listening— 
without the cathartic effects of going 
to see someone, forgathering at the 
pub, attending a dance or concert, 
arguing at a political meeting and 
so on.” 

In a very Picardian phrase Canon 
V. A. Demant [in his essay, “The Unin- 
tentional Influences of the Wireless”] 
declares that “the private life becomes 
invaded by generalized utterance”... 
“the incursion of public things over 
the air into the private sphere may 
undermine the specific contribution 
the private life makes to the develop- 


ment of man and the health of society.” 
—STANLEY GopMaN, in The Dublin Review 
(Londen), Spring, 1949. 
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New Books 


Their Finest Hour: The Second World 
War. By Winston S. Churchill. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $6.00. 
It would not be easy in English his- 

tory to find a more dramatic year than 

1940 nor a person better qualified to 

retrace it than Mr. Churchill. Almost 

alone he had foreseen the impending 
disaster and had striven to avert it. 

Now he was called upon to bear the 

tragic consequences of other men’s 

folly. Yet he is singularly free from 
recriminations. He formed the Coali- 
tion Government at the beginning of 

1940 and he tells the story of that year 

down to the Desert Victory ending in 

January, 1941, which changed the face 

of things, though the future still was 

dark and perilous. 

During 1940 one disaster followed 
another. France fell. Belgium capitu- 
lated. The Scandinavian countries 
were subdued or reduced to impotent 
neutrality. Holland was occupied, 
and, after the heroic and incredibly 
successful evacuation of Dunkirk, the 
situation in that summer is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Churchill: “Now we 
were all alone. None of the British 
Dominions or India or the Colonies 
could send decisive aid or send what 
they had in time. The victorious enor- 
mous German armies were gathering 
for the final stroke. . . . Soviet Russia 
was bound to Nazi Germany by her 
pact and lent important aid to Hitler 
in raw materials.” 

No wonder that many observers 
thought the war could end only in a 
Nazi victory. Mr. Churchill however 
never lost confidence even in the dark- 
est hours. He personified the national 
spirit, of which the unity of the Coali- 
tion Government was the expression. 
; When that Government was formed 
in May, 1940, he had to give due con- 
sideration to all three parties. The 


Conservatives, who had a majority of 
over 120, found it somewhat difficult 
at first to accept as Prime Minister a 
man who had been their chief oppo- 
nent and the most outspoken critic of 
their pre-war shortsightedness. Mr. 
Churchill notes that it was from the 
Labor Party rather than from the Con- 
servatives that he used to be greeted 
with enthusiasm when he entered the 
House during his first months of office. 

In selecting his Cabinet however he 
steered a middle course. “If the pres- 
ent tries to sit in judgment on the past 
it will lose the future,” he said, and 
his words carried weight for the Coali- 
tion Government remained substan- 
tially unimpaired during the war 
years, 

The air bombardment of England 
and the counter measures by which it 
was defeated figure largely in the book. 
That achievement and the crushing de- 
feat of Italy in Africa with which the 
volume ends live again in Mr. Church- 
ill’s stirring words. The Desert Vic- 
tory, achieved with startling rapidity, 
after months of exacting preparation 
and secret concentration of men and 
arms transferred thousands of miles 
round the southern tip of Africa, was 
a stunning blow to the Fascist regime 
and one of the great military feats of 
history. 

There may be errors in the book 
which will need to be rectified in a 
subsequent edition, but the fairness of 
Mr. Churchill’s mind can be judged 
from such a document as Admiral 
Darlan’s not very convincing letter of 
vindication which is printed textually 
in the chapter dealing with the dispo- 
sition of the French fleet after the fall 
of France. 

The Belgian General Staff have 
questioned the accuracy of the ac- 
count of the circumstances leading to 
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the Belgian Armistice, and the Apos- 
- tolic Nuncio in Switzerland has denied 
that the Berne Nunciature ever re- 
ceived through the Papal Secretary of 
State the peace proposal from Hitler 
to which Mr. Churchill refers. But in 
general the book is fully documented. 
Particular events fall into their right 
perspective and the mass of detail with 
which it is filled do not interrupt the 
main story. It is written in that clear, 
decisive prose which stamps each 
page with Mr. Churchill’s inimitable 
hallmark. RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 


Without Magnolias. By Bucklin Moon. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 

Timeless. By Prince Nicholas 
Tchkotoua. Culver City, Calif.: Mur- 
ray & Gee, Inc. $3.00. 

If a reader were trying to isolate the 
single quality that particularly marks 
this prize winning novel, Without 
Magnolias—it was given the George 
Washington Carver Award—he might 
choose its temperate spirit. Bucklin 
Moon achieves the difficult and deli- 
cate task of transporting the white 
reader to the Negro world. He does it, 
not by impassioned or bitter pleading, 
but by the moderate and realistic por- 
trayal of racial issues as they affect the 
lives of thoroughly believable human 
beings. His characters, by no means 
sentimentalized, win our sympathies, 
and we see them in their decent, in- 
telligent, hard working lives, ham- 
pered at every turn by injustices that 
press with greater or less intensity on 
every one of them. 

In this story of a Negro family and 
their associations with a nearby Negro 
college in the south, we see in imagi- 
native terms the problems of segrega- 
tion, unfair labor practices, unequal 
educational opportunities, and the 
thousand and one embarrassments that 
can take from the personal dignity of a 
man. To the credit of Moon’s artistry, 
the book remains a novel and does 
not turn into a tract. But though we 
read it primarily for our interest in the 
people and their fate, we feel, perhaps 
more strongly than if it had been de- 
liberately didactic, the shadow which 
never leaves them wholly free. And 
who and what casts the shadow is 
clear enough. This is a competent 
novel on an important theme. 


If the reader can overlook a gener- 
ous measure of sentimentality and a 
rather high-flown expression of an 
idealism in itself worthy enough, and 
if he can forgive a plot in places arti- 
ficially contrived he may derive a 
quiet pleasure from reading Timeless, 
an unusual novel. Ironically enough 
for its title, it has something of the 
charm of a period piece. 

Though written in our own day, and 
by a Russian prince certainly guiltless 
of reading too many nineteenth-cen- 
tury romances, it has, both in tech- 
nique and theme, many of the qualities 
of that genre. Its special interest, how- 
ever, lies in its exotic setting. Most of 
the action takes place in Georgia, that 
beautiful country of southeastern Eu- 
rope, so rich in legend and tradition, 
and bright with some of the loveliest 
medieval art. Alfred Noyes speaks 
well of this novel in a special preface, 
and it was the choice of the Thomas 
More Book Club for May. 

MARGARET R,-GRENNAN, 


Must We Hide? By R. E. Lapp. Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley Press. $3.00. 
This book purports to be the first 

comprehensive report of all facts on 
atom bombs exploded thus far and is 
written by a man who helped to de- 
velop the first A-bomb and partici- 
pated in the tests at Bikini. 

In less than 200 pages, he attempts 
the rather ambitious: task of setting 
forth, in the simple language of the 
layman, clear-cut answers to such 
questions as what an atomic war with 
Russia would be like; when will Rus- 
sia have the A-bomb; how can we pre- 
pare against attacks of A-bombs; what 
would happen if an A-bomb were 
dropped among New York’s skyscrap- 
ers; what proportion of the people 
would survive an A-bomb explosion 
over Chicago’s Loop; why is Los An- 
geles safe from atom bombs; could the 
United States capital be wiped out by 
a single bomb, etc. 

The author’s answer to the question 
Must We Hide? is far from encourag- 
ing. The only real defense, he states, 
is a mole-like existence. Since this 
would have a more detrimental effect 
on morale than an actual explosion, he 
discards that idea immediately, urging 
instead the dispersion of cities, his 
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main thesis, new cities to be limited to 
a population of less than 100,000. 
Little can be done for cities already in 
existence like New York that are “sit- 
ting-ducks” for the A-bomb gun. He 
optimistically believes the dispersion 
could be accomplished, with govern- 
mental encouragement but not coer- 
cion, in a matter of ten to twenty 
years. Just how we can manage to 
keep a potential enemy quiescent for 
that length of time is not settled, espe- 
cially in view of the author’s implied 
assumption that war is inevitable. 

Dr. Lapp’s book is a result of the au- 
thor’s conviction that a people well-in- 
formed on the question of atomic war- 
fare is an unconquerable people. The 
old bogey of Orson Welles’ invasion of 
Martians is dusted off to show the re- 
actions of Americans in the face of an 
attack by unknown powers, the conclu- 
sion supposedly being that had we 
known more about Martians, we would 
have been less scared. This is by no 
means obvious from reading the book. 
When the author says that atomic de- 
fense is a challenge to our democratic 
way of life, we are inclined to agree. 
In fact, after reading the book one gets 
the impression that its title should be, 
“We Must Hide.” A. J. BURGGRAFF. 


The Next Thing. By Katherine Burton. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00. 

To the many readers of Mrs. Burton’s 
“Woman to Woman” page in The Sign, 
one of the earliest sentences in her inti- 
mate and entertaining autobiography 
brings an appreciative smile. Remem- 
bering her many enthusiasms and her 
tireless prodding of willing but slow-to- 
act do-gooders, one understands Mon- 
signor McMahon’s weary admonition 
when Mrs. Burton, having just been 
received by him into the Church and 
being consumed with a desire to do 
something great for her new Mother, 
asked him what she ought to do next. 
“Child,” said he, “just love the Lord 
and be quiet for a while.” 

At that moment of high enthusiasm, 
Mrs. Burton, realizing that lions and 
catacombs were out, still felt that there 
must be something great and special 
that she could do and was somewhat 
dashed by the good Monsignor’s ad- 
vice. She could not be quiet long, how- 


ever, and soon entered upon a per- 
sonal apostolate of writing in which 
she is still engaged and which has 
brought comfort, encouragement, and 
stimulation not only to the hesitant 
prospective converts who are her es- 
pecial concern, but to every Catholic 
who enjoys good story-telling backed 
by honest, sincere purpose. 

The Next Thing is packed with 
crisp, lively, and amusing reminis- 
cence. This reviewer was moved to 
shed a tear over “Faithful Fido and 
the Saddlebags,” forgotten since sec- 
ond grade but still cherished, and was 
astonished to find that Mrs. Burton had 
ghost-written Circus Lady, the inter- 
estingly told story of Josephine deMott 
Robinson. That is only one surprise 
in a book full of them. 

As a matter of fact, the reader meets 
so many colorful and important figures 
of American Catholic life (especially 
the crusaders) and participates vicari- 
ously with such interest in Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s personal experiences that he can- 
not but wonder with some of her 
own relish just what “the next thing” 
will be. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The Norwayman. By Joseph O’Connor. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
In the last analysis the basic in- 

gredients of a good romance—love 

story assumed, of course—are weather 
and what Balzac once called the qual- 
ity of “enchanted cigarette.” Joseph 

O’Connor, a romancer of the second 

order but a rattling good one none the 

less, manages to provide us plenty of 
braw sea air; but does not purvey the 
quintessential shag Prince Florizel 
puts up in Rupert Street. However, 
being an Irish yarner, he supplies in- 
stead much capital comedy of Irish 
town and country set against the brac- 
ing background of Manistir and Shark 

Island, a composite littoral and islet of 

“any one of the hundred salients the 

Atlantic has thrust into the land be- 

tween Shannon and Fastnet.” 

There is a canniness in the telling 
here, and a disarming naiveté, almost 
an absence, of technique that go far 
toward making the critical reader 
overlook a certain unevenness and an 
all too frequent episodic effect in given 
chapters. For Mr. O’Connor has had 
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either the luck or the acumen to com- 
bine two archetypes into one tale. His 
Norwegian carpenter Ollsen, rescued 
from the sea by Mike and Maire Mack, 
is Robinson Crusoe. Mike and Maire 
are Adam and Eve even down to the 
point of disporting in marital strip- 
tease which, depending on individual 
susceptibility, the reader is likely to 
find disturbing, embarrassing, or 
merely downright silly. 

The best thing about The Norway- 
man is a Balzacian gallery of Irish 
types: parish priest; curate; clerk; 
publican; lawyer. Ollsen, except for 
his dual role as romantic symbol and 
deus ex machina, is a comparative fail- 
ure in art. As a Norwegian his speech 
rhythms are all wrong: as a man he is 
an unrealized lay figure. Perhaps, 
though, the author has been up to 
something subtler than his critics will 
allow in making his castaway a Nordic 
Gentile eventually rejected by the Cel- 
tic Apostles as trouble-making and a 
sower of “the seed of unhappiness.” 

CHARLES A. Brapy. 


Jean Barois. By Roger Martin du 
Gard. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. 


New York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 
By some strange fluke of circum- 
stance this very important book by the 


distinguished French author, Roger 
Martin du Gard has remained for 
thirty-six years embalmed in the origi- 
nal tongue. Only recently has it been 
revived by Stuart Gilbert in an excel- 
lent translation the publishers of 
which are to be congratulated on their 
discriminating choice. 

As the title would suggest, this is a 
biography, but a biography on the 
heroic scale of Romain Rolland or 
Goethe —the unfolding of the drama 
of a human soul, tortured by age-old 
doubts and weary with “the struggle 
to make some sense out of life.” The 
detailed study of Barois’ personality 
from youth to old age is done with a 
skill and poignancy that is “felt in the 
blood and felt along the heart.” The 
author’s detachment removes any sug- 
gestion of propaganda. His prime and 
ultimate concern is to present a man 
obsessed with an overpowering desire 
for truth and goodness and, perhaps, 
above all, “a decisive intimation of the 
soul’s immortality.” 
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Jean Barois is brought up in strict 
Roman Catholic tradition. His early 
years are influenced by the orthodox 
teachings of the kindly Abbé Joziers 
and, also, by the casuistry of the Abbé 
Schertz, whose attitude of compro- 
mise, “It is far better to act as if 
religion were true in every detail,” 
touched off for Jean a line of spiritual 
confusion. In Paris, where he goes to 
study medicine, this confusion gradu- 
ally crystallizes into active rebellion 
against revealed religion and finally 
into materialistic rationalism, which 
in turn leads to a divorce from his vir- 
tuous, but painfully pious, morosely 
orthodox wife. 

Jean takes a vital interest in the 
Dreyfus Case and the discussion of 
this cause célébre makes several in- 
teresting chapters. 

Jean has not seen Marie, his only 
child, now eighteen, since she was an 
infant. Through the Abbé Joziers, she 
meets her father in Paris. Love be- 
tween father and daughter is immedi- 
ate and undeniable, but over-shadowed 
by the pathos of spiritual separation. 
Jean discovers that Marie has read all 
of his books, and, marveling, asks her 
how she could do that and still retain 
her Faith. She replies, “But, don’t you 
see, father, that if my Faith could be 
shaken by arguments, it would not be 
Faith?” She goes on to tell him of her 
intention to enter a contemplative or- 
der of nuns. Her motivation, “to pay 
the ransom of the family debt,” is defi- 
nitely open to criticism. 

Jean returns to his estranged wife 
and in his last illness receives the rites 
of the Church, but suspicion of the 
sincerity of his conversion is aroused 
when the attendant priest opens a 
sealed envelope marked in Jean’s 
handwriting “To be opened after my 
death.” Within is a confirmation of 
all the disbelief of his earlier years. 

As in his great series Les Thibauts, 
Martin du Gard accentuates the trag- 
edy and sadness of life. There are 
few extenuations. For this reason and 
because of the apparent validity of the 
rationalistic argument, the book is 
recommended only to those whose 
faith is as unassailable as Marie’s, or, 
to those who can recognize and appre- 
ciate great literature for its own sake. 

MARGUERITE PAcE CORCORAN. 
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The Track of the Cat. By Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. New York: Random 
House. $3.50. 

There is no question about it—Wal- 
ter Clark is a powerful writer. The 
Track of the Cat is an eerie, compelling 
story dominated by a sinister black 
panther which lurks in the background 
as the veritable personification of evil. 
The panther is real enough, as evi- 
denced by his depredations among the 
cattle, but he seems to stand symboli- 
cally for the even greater evil that can 
exist in the soul of man. 

The story of the hunt for the cruel 
beast parallels the fight between good 
and evil in the minds and hearts of a 
group of white people and one silent, 
mysterious old Indian who _ are 
trapped together in a ranch house by 
a blizzard. As the author examines the 
acts and motives of the group with 
ruthless, but compassionate, scrutiny, 
the reader follows breathlessly through 
400 pages of tense, exciting action, 
cleverly contrived suspense, and deep 
and violent emotion. The language is 
forthright, but nothing is dragged in 
for the sake of sensationalism. What- 
ever is there belongs. 

Mr. Clark is already well known for 
his short stories’ and for two previous 
novels, The City of Trembling Leaves 
and The Ox-Bow Incident, the latter 
of which was made into a powerful 
motion picture. The Track of the Cat 
is a book for mature readers. It does 
not belong in the high school library. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


His Human Majesty. By Kay Boyle. 
New York: Whittlesey House-Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $3.00. 

William Blake’s is the quotation and 
Kay Boyle’s the assignment to prove 
how a corps of ski-troopers, frustrated 
by the concept of war, tried, each in 
his separate way and with varying 
degrees of success, to preserve their 
Human Majesty. 


SHORTER 


Fiction: The Happy Tree. By 
Sheila Kaye-Smith (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.00). Superb economy of 
words, and plotting and characteriza- 
tion make this latest of Sheila Kaye- 
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The locale of the story is a small 
army post on the mountains of Colo- 
rado; the year, 1944. As the author 
says in her foreword, “If any resem- 
blance to any living person may be 
noted in the characters of the soldiers, 
it is purely coincidental, for all of 
them are dead.” With a certain Blake- 
like eeriness of treatment, a peculiar- 
ity of technique and sequence, Miss 
Boyle succeeds in making the reader 
feel that here is a recording of experi- 
ences just a little removed beyond the 
periphery of reality. I felt moments 
of exasperation when I would have 
preferred a more straightforward at- 
tack of dramatic events, less glancing 
away from the bull’s eye, and wished 
that the language, beautiful over-all, 
might be on occasion, less precious 
and more specific. However, this 
alteration might detract from the ar- 
tistic wraith-like quality. 

Although Norman Mailer and Kay 
Boyle can scarcely be mentioned in the 
same breath without choking, their 
objectives are evidently the same; to 
show the longings of men under com- 
bat for home, wife, sweetheart and 
children, their bewilderment over the 
necessity for war. One might even go 
so far as to say, Miss Boyle has done 
an abbreviated, sublimated version of 
The Naked and the Dead. 

If you are making up a list of books 
for the torrid season, be sure to in- 
clude this air-and-snow-conditioned 
book. By sheer wizardry of words, you 
will actually feel the rarified atmos- 
phere, see the mountains and slopes 
snow-spangled and breathe the clear 
air scented with pine and balsam. 
Perhaps, with Fennington, the idealist, 
you will realize the “secrecy that 
binds men’s lives,” and come to believe 
that “only in the presence of love and 
death is the secret of each man re- 
vealed for a moment before being 
closed away.” 

MARGUERITE PAcE CoRCORAN. 


NOTICES 


Smith’s novels seem deceptively sim- 


ple. It is the smooth-reading sim- 
plicity which comes from practiced 
craftsmanship. Miss Kaye-Smith’s hero 
is a lonesome young farmer, a widow- 
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er, in the south of England who 
misses having a woman around the 
place. When the novel opens there 
are two women within his ken: one, 
an Oxford graduate, is the wife of a 
neighboring farmer; the other is the 
daughter of the local pub owner. 
Kemp is strongly attracted to the love- 
ly Oxonian and circumstances, in the 
form of a whopping pre-spring snow 
which entraps her at his farm, quick- 
ly encourage their intimacy. None of 
these people enjoys the benefit of a 
knowledge of the religion which 
teaches with authority. Yet Kemp is 
very much aware that there is a right 
and a wrong; though not a practicing 
Christian, he has some inkling of the 
sacredness of marriage. As his love 
for Alice grows, there is an increasing 
uneasiness about her casual attitude 
toward the truth. Neatly and know- 
ingly, Sheila Kaye-Smith develops the 
plight of these people into a fine novel. 

Beulah Land. By H. L. Davis (New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $3.00). 
This is a most unorthodox historical 
novel. It describes the westward trek 
of a band uprooted by the dispersal of 
the Cherokee nation from the North 


Carolina mountains about 1850, carry- 
ing the survivors to the end of the 


Oregon Trail. The story has the ele- 
ments of an epic of hardship, danger 
and endurance which the author treats 
in cavalier fashion. He alludes to large 
scale events such as blood feuds, nat- 
ural disasters, wars and murder with 
a spare and casual detachment to lav- 
ish his attention on such incidentals 
as how to rig a Faro game, drain an 
Illinois sump or float a sunken flatboat, 
and on petty human foibles into which 
he has a preternatural insight. His 
characters as a result generate plenty 
of life, but very little warmth. The un- 
abashed inclusion of some fabulous 
Paul Bunyan-like deeds, which suggest 
American folk-legend rather than his- 
torical fiction, fosters the impression 
that the book was concocted with 
tongue in cheek. Whatever its inten- 
tion, however, it is written with vigor, 
craftsmanship and an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the period. 

The Husband. By Natalie Anderson 
Scott (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00). Since the scene is Puritan New 
England, the theme of a woman’s sub- 
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servience in marriage is appropriate 
to the time and the place. In its 
broader implications, however, this 
might be the case history of any mar- 
riage without mutual love and the 
beneficent influence of religion. It is 
the study of a woman’s deterioration 
under the impact of a man’s selfish- 
ness. For young Cassie is eager to 
please her husband, to meet his exact- 
ing demands in every possible way. 
Indeed she gives endlessly, without 
her husband ever being aware of her 
sacrifices, so that with the years her 
simplicity and good will turn to bit- 
terness. Meanwhile Ebenezer Rawson 
increases in his own esteem, steadily 
gains the respect of the townspeople. 
With the hypocrisy which is partly 
self-hypnosis, he advances his posi- 
tion, exerts his charm until he is an 
unassailable figure in the community. 
In the end, Cassie goes to the scaffold 
for a crime that is not hers, con- 
demned by her own harshness accu- 
mulated through the years—and by the 
husband who covets a younger wife. 
No Wall So High. By Anne Powers 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.50). In No Wall So High, Anne 
Powers follows the current pattern of 
historical fiction. The locale is Eliza- 
bethan England. The plot concerns the 
adventures, intrigues, and amours of a 
large assortment of nobles, merchants, 
gamblers, pirates, and courtesans, with 
particular emphasis upon the conflict 
between Elizabeth and Mary Stuart 
and the development of the Eliza- 
bethan merchant class. In spite of the 
fact that the story encompasses most 
of the events and personages of that 
colorful era and that it must be the 
result of considerable research, and in 
spite, even, of all the competently re- 
corded excitement and derring-do, it 
is difficult to care what becomes of 
any of the characters. However, the 
book will do well in that flourishing 
institution, the department store type 
of lending library, where during the 
hurried lunch-hour workers of many 
kinds stop to change one gaudy-jack- 
eted book for another to read on bus, 
train, or street car, or under the hair- 
dryer. Shop-worn plots, stereotyped 
romance and a sufficient number of 
“blue” passages to make the reader 
feel pleasantly sophisticated are 
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enough to insure good sales in this 
branch of the trade. 

Celeste. By Rosamond Marshall (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. $2.75). Rosa- 
mond Marshall’s Celeste is another 
example of the same category. It is 
difficult to understand why anyone 
should want to read this one, but there 
appears to be some difference of opin- 
ion on that point as indicated by the 
figures quoted in the jacket blurb 
which asserts that Kitty, an earlier 
novel by Miss Marshall, has sold over 
2,000,000 copies and her Duchess Hot- 
spur, over 1,900,000. It is unhappily 
probable that another million readers 
are awaiting Celeste—a bird of com- 
pletely different color from the vulgar 
Duchess—with anticipation. The for- 
mula appears to be both popular and 
profitable. 

My Heart Shall Not Fear. By Jose- 
phine Lawrence (New York: Whittle- 
sey House. $2.75). Josephine Law- 
rence’s new book—her fourteenth, in- 
cidentally —is much better written 
than Celeste, but it follows the somber 
trend of the soap-operas both in em- 
phasis and in selection of detail. Miss 
Lawrence handles her characters with 
enough sympathy and perception to 
please those readers who want to weep 
or rejoice with their favorites; and a 
full stock of premarital, prenatal, post- 
natal, and interfamily problems offers 
plenty of opportunity for vicarious 
emotion. The fact that the right to de- 
termine the if and when of parenthood 
is taken for granted in this book makes 
it dubious reading for Catholics. 

Alien Land. By Willard Savoy (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00). 
This first novel is a further addition 
to the growing list of fiction dealing 
with the problem of racial prejudice. 
Its hero is a “white” Negro, whose 
mother was a New England Yankee 
and whose father was a latter day con- 
vert to the cause of Negro equality 
after years of “passing” in the white 
man’s sphere. The boy grew up as an 
insecure and rejected outsider to both 
worlds, subjected to all the extremes 
of pressure and violence which a po- 
lemically minded novelist can distill 
out of a rankling real life injustice. As 
a child he saw his mother murdered 
and found himself regarded as a trait- 
or for testifying against her Negro at- 


tacker; much later he felt the full im- 
pact of lynch law in a Southern com- 
munity. A novel which communicates 
an understanding of the heavy cross 
which discrimination places on a mi- 
nority is necessarily of some value, but 
in this case the demonstration would 
have been more forceful and moving 
had the author succeeded in making 
his characters come to life as individ- 
uals, and had his philosophy of life 
and notions of sexual morality meas- 
ured up to his zeal for social justice. 

Devil’s Food. By Dorothy Fremont 
Grant (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.00). Devil’s Food is a diffi- 
cult book to appraise. It is the story 
of a cheap and sordid adventure en- 
tered upon by a young college fresh- 
man who, rebelling against the restric- 
tions of her Catholic upbringing, 
accepts the philosophy of a “progres- 
sive” college and is seduced by one of 
the professors. After a series of de- 
pressing incidents, she comes to her 
senses and returns to “Mom” and pre- 
sumably to the practice of her faith. 
As a story, parts of the plot, as well as 
some of the characters, particularly 
the professor, seem decidedly im- 
plausible. As a tract for the purpose 
of pointing out that crime does not 
pay in this area of human activity 
either, there is a danger that young 
readers may be more entranced by 
the graphic portrayal of evil than im- 
pressed by its inevitable consequences. 

Father of the Bride. By Edward 
Streeter. Illustrated by Gluyas Wil- 
liams (New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50). The expectant father has come 
into his own of late years, but the 
Father of the Bride was still the for- 
gotten man. Was, we say, for the 
happy collaboration of Edward Street- 
er and the inimitable Gluyas Williams 
has changed all that. In their creation 
of Mr. Stanley Banks, living through 
that most dangerous period of a man’s 
life, the courtship, engagement and 
marriage of his daughter, he is estab- 
lished as the important element in the 
whole affair. There is here not only 
abounding fun, but also a human qual- 
ity, a certain perception of the funda- 
mental values in life. A good book for 
jaded minds, tax-ridden citizens, 
which will occasion not only loud 
laughter but the “still smiles” which 
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lie far deeper as well. Unfortunately 
spiritual implications are completely 
lacking. 

The Eagle’s Song. By Anne Miller 
Downes (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00). A certain radio sta- 
tion interjects between programs a 
thought which Americans may well 
ponder. It reminds us of the ideals 
upon which our nation was founded, 
suggests that in spite of carping criti- 
cism and invidious comparison, this 
land gives a fuller life materially and 
the possibility of a higher life of the 
spirit to those who hold to American 
ideals and do not permit them to be- 
come obscured by the machinations of 
money-mad exploiters. This, in print, 
is what Anne Miller Downes has at- 
tempted to do in The Eagle’s Song, 
and she has done it with a light hand 
and a sure touch. She throws one 
type of American family over against 
another —the fine, high principled 
Ayers, and the completely materialistic 
Colcords—and through three genera- 
tions she weaves an interesting tale 
of an American town and its citizenry. 
It is a good, wholesome story, and we 
could well stand more of the same 
kind. 

Well o’ the World’s End and Other 
Folk Tales. Retold by Seumas Mac- 
Manus. Illustrated by Richard Bennett 
(New York: Devin-Adair. $2.50). As 
CaTHOLic Worip readers well know, 
Seumas MacManus’ stories flow from 
his pen as naturally as the speech of 
the people of the Donegal Highlands 
from whom he heard them... a 
speech that is lightened and bright- 
ened by turns of phrase and colorful 
expression as haunting as an old Gaelic 
melody and as true as the right note 
struck. The author, in his introduc- 
tion, begs us not to read these stories 
only but to learn to tell them as they 
have been told for uncounted genera- 
tions, “for the passing of long nights, 
for the shortening of weary journeys, 
for the brightening of cabin hearths.” 
These are tales of the days when “Kings 
and Queens were as plenty in Ireland 
as good people and good people as 
plenty as Kings and Queens.” Their 
setting is the land in which the most 
terrifying of the Wicked Giants is no 
match for our poor young hero when 
he has the Blue Scarf of Strength 
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wrapped round him... the land 
through which flows the Yellow River 
of All Healing which makes broken 
bodies whole again. This collection, 
considered MacManus’ best was first 
published in 1939 and is now re- 
issued by Devin-Adair for their Irish 
Book Club. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Basic Writings of 
Saint Augustine. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Whitney J. Oates 
(New York: Random House. Two Vols, 
$10.00). These handsome Random 
House volumes are a companion set 
to their Basic Writings of Saint 
Thomas and of others. The typography 
is excellent, the text adequately mod- 
ernized and the Introduction (The 
Life and Religion of Saint Augustine) 
is a piece of sensitive scholarship. A 
re-reading of St. Augustine reminds 
us how incredibly modern he was. 
Concerning the Teacher, for example, 
is better than the latest work on 
semantics. Augustine here anticipates 
all the radical notions of 1949 word- 
study without calling it a science. He 
cautions Adeodatus about the trickery 
of words and then leads him up to his 
theory of knowledge, that of Divine 
Illumination. In this treatise we can 
hear echoes of his experience with the 
elegant Faustus, who for all his suav- 
ity of speech could not convey the 
truth. These two volumes are a feast 
for mind and eye. 

The Limits of Art. Collected and 
edited by Huntington Cairns (New 
York: Pantheon Books. $6.50). This is 
a 1,473-word collection of poetry and 
prose chosen by ancient and modern 
critics. The term “limits of art” is 
taken by the editor to suggest both 
the idea of perfection and the idea of 
greatness. Therefore Mr. Cairns has 
selected for his anthology only those 
prose and poetic writings that have re- 
ceived supreme praise from competent 
critics. The selections range from 
Homer to the present day, but foreign 
writings appear in translation as well 
as in the original language. Mr. 
Cairns’ criterion of critical praise is 
a valid measuring-rod in judging the 
limits of art. A piece of literature is 
ratified as a classic not by popular ac- 
ceptance but by the continuing ap- 
proval of generations of literary 
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c itics. We have good reason there- 

fore to trust that this volume repre- 

sats the best writing of 2,000 years. 

li is refreshing to find in it so little 
dern poetry. 

Return to Tradition. A Directive An- 

logy by Francis Beauchesne Thorn- 

) (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 

50). This is a comprehensive Cath- 

anthology of poetry and prose 

m 1830 to the present time. It 

ould be very helpful for students of 

Catholic tradition in literature. 
1e might question the literary excel- 
ice of some of the selections, but 
the compiler states that he intends to 
provide a comprehensive survey of the 
Catholic thought and culture of our 
times. He has succeeded in doing so, 
giving us a fine cross-section of mod- 
ern Catholic life and letters. The sec- 
tion on the American Revival offers 
some hope of better days to come in 
American Catholic writing. 

How to Improve Your Personality 
by Reading. By Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton (Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $2.50). This book is far more 
substantial than its vapid title suggests. 
With a nice sense of humor, Father 
Thornton gives solid reasons why a 
man ought to read good literature. He 
covers all the types of reading matter 
in his twelve chapters. Especially good 
are his comments on the Catholic nov- 
el: indeed, the Catholic writers who 
cry out in the Aflantic Monthly against 


Catholic ethics do need an understand- 
ing of our tradition as it dramatizes 
character. The author appends forty- 
three pages of reading lists in the vari- 
ous fields of literature. They alone 
are very well worth the price of the 
book. 

A Spiritual Aeneid. By Ronald Knox 
(Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $1.00). 
Once again the Newman Press repub- 
lishes for us a valuable book—this time 
the story of the man who took Mr. 
Chesterton as his master and model. 
Since his conversion, Monsignor Knox 
has been steadily increasing our in- 
debtedness to him by writing books 
which claim at once a permanent place 
on our bookshelves. His autobiogra- 
phy is one of these. 

A Vade Mecum for Teachers of Re- 
ligion. By Sister M. Catherine Fred- 
eric, O.S.F. Edited by Right Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Lawlor, LL.D. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $4.00). To 
meet a common need of teachers of re- 
ligion in the elementary and grammar 
grades, a nun at Mount St. Francis, 
Peekskill, has constructed this peda- 
gogical source book in Christian Doc- 
trine. Readers with experience will 
quickly see how adequate her book is 
for use in high schools also; and per- 
sons engaged in the difficult task of 
teaching will welcome it, with especial 
gratitude for the helpful bibliography 
and the suggestions for project work. 
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Cuartes A. Brapy, Chairman of the Department of English, C 
book column in the 


of Cat Royal and a 


weekly 
A Catholic Reader. 


Canisius College, Buffalo; author 
Buffalo Evening News; editor of 


Rev. A. J. Buraerarr, C.S.P., B.Sc., P#.D., assistant director of the Paulist Information Center, 
New York City; former Superior and Professor of Philosophy, St. Paul’s College, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


MAaGueRITE Pace (Mrs. ARTHUR A.) Corcoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; re- 
viewer for various Southern journals. 


MancaretT R. GRENNAN, M.A., PH.D., assistant professor of English, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of William Morris, Medievalist and Revolutionary, etc. 


BL: Ncue JENNINGS THOMPSON, LitTT.D., educator, author of’ Silver Pennies, The Oldest Story, etc. 


Ro srt Witperrorce, C.B.E., B.A.(OXxON.), writer and critic, Cultural Adviser to the British In- 
formation Services, New York City; collaborator of John Eppstein on The Catholic Tradi- 


tion of the Law of Nations. 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully Accredited Liberal Arts College 
for Women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.M. 
Graduate department of Sacred Theology. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 


Box 91, Holy Cross, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 

















WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia with full powers 
to confer Collegiate Degrees, and registered 
by the University of the State of New York. 
Ranked in the first class by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to the 
Catholic University of America and has pro 
fessors from that University. Conducted by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 


































College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from: Grand Central Station, 
New York 











College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in 
arts and science. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address DEAN 
CONVENT STATION, N. J. 


























ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


A Catholic College for Women con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties. Situated on the Main Line P. R. R. 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. Address 
the Registrar for information. 


Telephone—Bryn Mawr 4514 
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The College of St. Rose 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. jseph 
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